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The miners have committed themselves to an all or nothing fight with the NCB and the Government over their 
futures in the coal industry. That they cannot afford to lose is obvious. What isn’t so obvious after three months 
on strike is what they can win. 

There are two things to be won. They can force Macgregor to drop his current plans for the industry. In reality 
this will mean the NUM negotiationg ‘something better’ on their behalf. Today Scargill says jobs and closures are 
not negotiable. What he means is that he will have to be forced to swallow them. Between the NUM and the NCB 
the argument is merely about different interpretations of what ‘the good of the industry’ is. At best this means a 
new ‘Plan for Coal’. At best it means replacing the short sharp shock MacGregor wants with a slower wind-down. 
This is clearly what the NCB would settle for if they have to. For them the strike isn’t just about closures, it’s 
about trying to break the miners spirit. About reinforcing the divisions between miners, and confining opposition 
to a minority in each affected pit and region. Everyone else having been forcibly pursuaded of the ‘inevitability 
of it all’, of the ‘pointlessness of resistance’. 

The return to a slow run down within the guidelines of a new ‘Plan’ is what the NUM will settle for too. They 
understand the ‘realities’ of the capitalist marketplace. Without subsidies — out of the question from^ this 
government — British coal is uncompetitive. Qosures are the ‘inevitable’ result. The only thing to be negotiated 
is the speed and the price of them. They know their best hope is to set the terms of the negotiations over future 
closures in advance with a national agreement. That is what they will accept if they are allowed to determine the 
level of struggle and its goals. 

Presuming neither side decisively defeated the other the NUM and NCBs settlement would remove the threat of 
compulsory redundancies. Better terms would be offered. Some closures would be put off for a year or two —this 
to be sold to the miners in the hope that a Labour government will be elected, or an upturn in the market wifi 
occur. None of this will be easy for either side — one facing its members, the other facing the government. That is 
why this strike has been a long one and could go on much longer still, inflicting in the process the maximum 
damages on the finances and morale of the miners themselves. 

Just postponing the process of closures would be some sort of result of course. It would demonstrate if nothing 
else determination not to be passively subjected to market forces. But for those miners in the affected pits the 
months or years of extra work wouldn’t enable them to make up the money lost in the strike. Without the other 
thing to be won it would be a hollow victory indeed. That other thing to be won is the development of a 
confidence and solidarity at rank and file level which could mount an effective resistance to closures when they 
restart. The divisions between miners that have deepened in the course of this strike show the^ problem clearly. 
Realism says resistance to closures is doomed — that is only true if the miners don’t take this opportunity to 
forge better links directly with other pits and other regions. 

The first step in that process must be to recognise that the strike already faces grave problems. Organised on the 
unions terms, at a bad time of year, with little preparation — it would be a stru^e to achieve the unions lifted 
objectives. If miners want more than that then they have no alternative but to take control of the extension of 
the strike themselves. Successes are urgently needed after months of defeats at the hands of the police. Whether 
it’s closing down the steel works, or power stations, or stopping the import of coal through non-union ports — 
only winning immediate successes will overcome the widespread passivity iii the strikers^ own ranks and provide 
a basis for the miners themselves to take charge of the strike. The ‘militant’ leadership of the NUM will not 
deliver the goods — the miners only choice is to take them themselves. 

THE UNION...THE UNION...THE UNION...THE UNION...THE UNION....THE UNION...THE UNION.THE 


The unity that the NUM has tried to 
maintain during the strike isn’t a unity 
between woikers. For them its not just 
the future of the coal industry thats at 
stake (as distinct from the livelihoods of 
miners). Throughout the three months of 
the strike, during the overtime ban before 
that — indeed in all the attempts at indus¬ 
trial action since Scargill became president, 
it has been the unity and future of the 
NUM itself that has been the overriding 
concern. However this strike turns out, 
that is how they will measure ‘victory’. 

The miners strike is the first national 
industrial action over jobs for many 
years. All other recent industry wide 
strikes - steel, firemen, health workers, 
lorry drivers etc — have been over pay. 
(In the steel strike the unions manouvred 
anger over closures and redundancies into 
a strike over pay). This already moves the 
struggle off file ground which unions are 
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happiest fighting on. (The NGA — a simil¬ 
arly ‘militant’ union facing equally large 
problems failed in its attempts to broaden 
its Warrington dispute with Eddie Shah 
beyond the question of sympathy action 
for the ‘Stockport Six’, and into the 
wider confrontation around technological 
threats to unionisation it wanted). This 
strike has built on the back of an overtime 
ban called in response primarily to a pay 
offer. (And when it comes to negot¬ 
iating the end of the strike “winning” 
last years pay rise will figure in the list 
of ‘concessions’). 

The ‘militant’ national leadership of the 
NUM have wanted a national strike on 
the question of jobs for some time. But 
three ballots on the question have gone 
against them — thou^ the last of these 
was a ‘calculated’ defeat to stop protests 
at the closure of Lewis Merthyr colliery 
last March spreading into an unwanted 


strike over one closure. (See Playtime 
April ’83). Scargill has been anxious 
not to make the mistake the NGA did 
over Warrington — tying a ‘confrontation’ 
with the NCB/Govemment to one pit 
closure. The NUM have no answer to 
the NCB’s economic arguments in any 
particular case — sharing as they do the 
same capitalist logic. The NUM’s case is 
national — for NUM involvement in dec¬ 
iding the ‘future of the industry ’. 

This strike came about as spontaneously 
as the near strike last March. This time 
however the NUM leadership thought 
something might be made of it. It began 
on the shaky foundation of the overtime 
ban, which groups of miners had already 
attempted to break. The national leaders- 
ship had won agreement for the ban over 
the question of pay. Overtime bans are a 






traditional barometer for testing milit¬ 
ancy. In this case it was clearly hoped 
that the hardship it caused miners — tied 
into the circuit of mortgage and credit 
debts to a much greater extent than in 
’72 or ’74 — would generate anger that 
could be channelled into a ‘show-down’ 
with the NCB this winter. (The overtime 
ban supposedly reducing the level of coal 
stocks before then.) 


However it also came at the end of a series 
of pit closures, in which resistance 
(seldom solid in the first place) had been 
scuppered by the regional or national 
NUM executives. (Most notably at Lewis 
Merthyr and at Polmaise in Scotland last 
winter — both in traditionally militant 
areas). The direct catalyst to the present 
strike was the announcement of the 
closure of Cortonwood colliery in 
militant S.Yorkshire. Having established 
at a show of hands on March 4th that 
Cortonwood itself was ‘nearly unanimous’ 
in favour of strike action the regional 
executive called a regional strike confident 
of overwhelming support in their area. 
Scotland followed suit. Though rumblings 
of discontent were audible elsewhere the 
strike would probably have remained 
regional. However MacGregor at this 
point announced his plans for the industry. 
That production targets had been set 
which involved the closure of between 
20 and 28 pits and at least 20,000 jobs 
over the next year. He also warned that 
this would involve ‘if necessary’ the 
industries first compulsory redundancies. 
This deliberate challenge brought out 
other areas,' some by executive strike 
call, some after ballots. Some ballots 
were against striking however. 

ScargiU and the ‘militant’ NUM leaders 
waited for a ‘domino effect’ to occur — 
one area following another out on strike, 
or being picketed out by miners from 
other areas. This avoided a national 
ballot which they were’nt sure of 
winning until some weeks into the strike, 
and which in some areas would clearly 
have been lost — risking a refusal to 
strike in those areas. On the other hand if 
the strike didn’t spread or the militancy 
proved not to be there the ‘militant’ 
leaders would’nt have shot their bolt — 
knowing that they would be unlikely to 
have a second chance for the sort of 
union run national strike they wanted. 
While this strategy of inaction worked its 
course, ScargiU spent the first two weeks 
of the strike in the High Court, arguing 
over the unions pension fund strategy. 

The ‘domino effect’ strategy suited the 
executive — it sowed the seeds of future 
problems. Though confrontation had 
been signalled for long enough for the 
NCB and Government to make preparat¬ 


ions, the strikes ‘spontaneous’ develop¬ 
ment meant that few preparations were in 
hand on the part of the union or the 
miners themselves. Striking with coal 
stocks high meant a long financially 
damaging strike. The miners had Uttle 
time to make financial or material prep¬ 
arations of any kind. In ‘moderate’ areas 
not even the unions basic case for a 
national strike had been put to the miners 
as pickets from other areas were to disco¬ 
ver. The first priority target for picketing 
became not coal stocks or movements but 
other pits. In some cases picketing was 
successful. In others - and particularly in 
Nottinghamshire it failed abysmally. 

Notts has always been a ‘moderate’ 
area, and this was not the first time 
Yorkshire miners had attempted to 
picket them out. This time it was done 
without any prior appeals to the Notts 
miners by either the union or by feUow 
miners. The national executive were 
letting matters take their course, and in 
any case would’nt tread on the toes of 
the regional executive. The Notts execu¬ 
tive without actually saying so were 
clearly signalling to the membership that 
strike calls could be ignored, and busily 
isolating those militants who had come 
out on strike. Sadly there was no attempt 
by Yorkshire miners themselves to go to 
the Notts miners before picketing. 
Perhaps they assumed that talking could 
be left to the union. In fact attitudes 
had been hardening before the strike 
began. Notts miners had been working 
harder during the overtime ban to increase 
production bonuses. When picketing 
began the police operation in the county 
made it all but impossible to approach 
Notts miners directly. And as violence 


developed, out of the frustrations of not 
being able to picket, divisions became 
set hard. To such an extent that a 
‘right to work’/‘right to a ballot’ backlash 
emerged which eventually turned on the 
Notts executive when it finally called for 
picket lines to be observed as a matter of 
loyalty to the union. 

When the picketing began the NCB went 
to court for an injunction against it. They 
adjourned it a week later however — partly 
because they realised attempts at sequest¬ 
ering funds might unite the miners at a 
time when it seemed the strike might 
still crash on take-off. But partly because 
it was clear that the police operation was 
succeeding in making picketing ineffect¬ 
ive . iv 

The executive refused to call a national 
ballot, preferring to defer a decision from 
meeting to meeting. The furore over the 
ballot served its purpose in building tens¬ 
ions between militant and moderate 
executives. Eventually to maintain union 
‘unity’ it was agreed to call a delegate 
conference instead. The conference 
endorsed the strike and handed control 
of it to the national leadership in an 
attempt to give it purpose and direction. 
The half-heartedness and lack of prepar¬ 
ation on the part of the regional executi¬ 
ves was already making itself felt in terms 
of weakness in picketing. But handing 
control over to the national leadership 
can only be against the interests of the 
miners, in terms both of waging the strike 
and what the strike will achieve. This is 
already evident. The unsuccesful picket¬ 
ing in Notts was stepped up. It remained 
unsuccessful and diverted resources from 
more important targets. Outside the power 



O.K. Lads. Just don't spend it 
all at the same shop I 
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stations and coal depots dispensations 
allowing coal through for essential services, 
negotiated between unions, has made 
nonsense of the picketing. Where other 
tactics developed such as the motorway 
blockades it has been on a wildcat basis 
and the executives have stepped in to 
stop it. Miners have been warned that 
if they picket anywhere except where 
they are sent by the union they won’t be 
legally represented by the union if they 
finish up in court. More crucially the 
executives have taken tight control of 
funds, refusing travel and petrol expenses 
for any but authorised activities. Since 
the unions intelligence systems are far 
less effective than the police’s this means 
that the only hope of making picketing 
more effective by responding quickly to 
events on the ground is lost. And since 
the strike has gone on long enough 
for the miners own financial reserves to 
have gone, it means that where they are 
unable to get their hands on donations 
direct they are restricted to what the 
union will permit them to do. 

As a result the most innovative actions of 
the strike so far have been those of the 
women support groups. These groups 
have sprung up more or less spontaneous¬ 


ly — admittedly helped by a social 
welfare worker or two. But unlike their 
role in previous strikes as a support group 
they have become active in furthering the 
strike in their own right. (It has to be said 
that as activity by Svives’ this has been 
welcomed by the miners. Attempts at 
solidarity by women workers like nurses 
and office workers has not infrequently 
run into entrenched male chauvinism.) 

• t 

The NUMs strategy of vainly trying to 
match the police in set piece picketing 
and appealing to other union leaderships 
to police the blacking of coal move¬ 
ments can only lead to defeat. Its move 
towards staging rallies like those at Mansf¬ 
ield and Sheffield cannot compensate for 
this. It can only put in doubt even the 
Victory’ the NUM leadership is seeking — 
a new ‘plan for coal’ to agree the rate at 
which closures are staged and jobs are 
sold. The union has defied one court 
injunction and will defy any more. But 
tlwt is as far as its ‘militancy’ will extend 
in practise. From the start the NUM has 
been dependent on rank and file initiative 
— the low level of active support amongst 
miners has lead it to try to offset this by 
strictly controlling activities. Thats not 
to say that they wouldn’t welcome 


miners initiatives to raise the level of 
struggle — knowing that the control of 
strike funds and communications they 
already hold make it unlikely it could ‘get 
out of hand.’ But the bureaucratic 
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stranglehold they have already developed 
can only act to defuse militancy and 
initiative. Their strategy can only lead to 
a ‘siege mentality’ as greater and greater 
efforts are put into simply surviving the 
hardship imposed by the strike, in an 
almost certainly doomed race to outlast 
coal stocks. 

The miners can only win anything by 
taking over the extension of the strike 
themselves. What is urgently needed are 
local victories — the closure of the steel¬ 
works, or the blocking off of non-union 
ports. Only some sort of success will 
encourage those strikers who are not 
taking an active role to get involved. 
The only alternative is to trust Scargill 
and follow his ‘militant’ lead into a 
drawn out and financially crippling 
strike. That is why the myth of that 
‘militancy’ has to be exposed and 
cast aside. Scargills role at the end of 
the day is that of every other union 
leader — not ‘Mine Fuhrer’ but Herr 
Peace. 


MINERS! BY THE LEFT! QUICK MARCH! 


The free spirit of working class solidarity is alive and well in East London if the enthusiasm and commitment 
generated there by the Miner’s strike is anything to go by. The dispute has galvanised Ubour party activists in the 
area as fe>v recent issues have succeeded in doing - because once again the men and women of the NUM are in the 
vanguard of the fightback against a reactionary Tory Government and its coercive laws. As Chris Morris, press 
officer for the Hackney trade union sub-committee puts it, ‘This is the one people have been waiting for. With the 

miners in the fight we know we can win.’ 

There aren’t any mines in Hackney, 
but you wouldn’t know it from the way 


London Labour Brief inn 
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the offers of support and messages of 
encouragement iiave been pouring in. By 


Surely the miners strike presents us with 
the perfect opportunity to explain and 
even clarify the deep division between 
state socialism and anarchism.” 

FVecdom, May 1984 


The working class is perhaps big enough 
not to give a dog’s biscuit about the deep 
division between the Plan for Coal and 
the Anarchist Plan for Coal (^“Abolish the 
Coal Board. The mines belong to the 
miners.'^ But Freedom has stumbled 
across a rich seam of truth : the strike has 
been the signal for every creeping variety 
of opportunist to mystify and even 
moralise upon the deep division between 
workers in struggle and parasites like 
themselves..; 

... Swarming over the body of the 
working class, contorting grotesquely in 
the fight for improved positions, sharpen¬ 
ing their needle-like ideological teeth, 
sucking out bloody validations, digesting 
them and trying to poison the host with 
their excrescences, secreting subtle webs 
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of myth and distortion, filling the air 
with their buzzing... 

WE’LL LET THEM STARVE! 

Moss Evans, left wing general secretary 
of the TG\^, promised that his union 
wouldn’t let the miners be ‘‘starved 
back to work”. What altruism! (Visions 
of grimy, emaciated faces beaming with 
gratitude as Moss serves up the dumplings 
and gravy). Of course, if they are forced 
to submit by anything less than famine, 
tough. Charity begins at home. 

Evans’ sickening sanctimony is echoed 
throughout the left and its publications. 
Every week they print pictures of pickets 
getting shit beaten out of them by the 
police. What a morale-booster. Aren’t we 
high enough on righteous indignation? 
Or is there another message for the 
working class? The left’s journalism — 
showing miners getting humiliated, and 
writing up the strike in a ‘positive’ way - 
contains the same message as the 
mainstream propaganda it deplores. But 
at least on ITN we get so see some kicks 
going in the right direction. 


Of course, nobody has to buy the left’s 
papers or take their leaflets. But if I was 
on a picket line, and some grinning trot 
came up carrying a full-page blow-up of 
a pig atrocity in one outstretched hand, 
and a packet of pork sausages in the 
other. I’d have to think about how 
hungry I was before deciding on the next 
move. 

Other things show the left’s desire to por¬ 
tray the miners as martyrs to the bosses 
and state. When the police get flexible 
in their interpretation of civil liberties, 
the left screeches about tapped telephones 
and the right to move freely on the 
queen’s highway. Well, the poHce aren’t 
neutral, and it’s important to point to the 
difference between official reality and 
what’s really happening ; but the left 
turns issues of struggle into moral points. 
What can they say when workers block 
motorways, bum down signal boxes and 
sabotage vehicles? In public they ignore 
it, in private they apologise — ‘‘oh, well 
the workers are forced to do these things”. 
As long as they feel they can point to the 
other side using dirtier dirty tricks, as 
long as the workers take care not to outdo 





situation decisively. But unfortunately if is 
also likely that the strike will run its course 
without us having any such decisive ^tject. 

So what can we do? I he key weakness is a 
weakness of leadership. The key, thing we 
have to do — and we shouldn’t be ashamed 
about this — is to build the network of 
revolutionary militants in the class necessary 
tor the battle af-terwards. 

How do we get to that minority? First of 
all of course by going round trying to get 
support for the miners. That’s the first step. 
But it means nothing if you just knock on the 
door, get donations and go away agafn. Any 
Labour Party person could do that. What 
matters is doing that, but making sure that 
you sell a copy of Socialist Worker. 


‘heritage’. They will need to rely on 
direct contacts among themselves and 
with other workers, in order to outflank 
the bureaucracy (fuck the Cripple 
Alliance); and on their own ingenuity to 
outwit a well-organised, tooled-up Plod. 

The miners do not carry the burden of 
the whole British working class on their 
backs, no matter how hard the left tries 
to nail them to the cross, no matter how 
hard it tries to obscure the real issues of 
this struggle by flinging shit in peoples 
eyes. 

DEMOCRACY : NOW YOU SEE IT ... 


,with its fetish for the airing of opinions 
and the moment of decision as a'prelim¬ 
inary to action, offers nothing to workers. 
It offers everything to those who would 
divert, institutionalise or block their 
struggles, whether from the left or from 
the right. 

TOGETHER, WE CAN’T WIN! 

The mindless triumphalism and empty 
sloganeering of the left has reached new 
heights during the miners strike. The 
more often they scream ‘The Miners CAN 
Win’, ‘SoUdarity WILL Win’, the more 
abstract this Winning, this Solidarity, 
becomes. Rarely does the left venture to 
suggest what ‘victory’ might mean, or 
how long it will last (except of course 
that it means ‘Maggie’ being ‘Out’.) Every 
week. Socialist Worker leads with a variat¬ 
ion on the same slogan. Six weeks ago, 
they told the workers that Macgregor was 
‘rattled’. They told us he was ‘rattled’ 
again last week. Time and time again over 
the last 2 months it seems we have been 
on the verge of a general strike. 

But the masses cannot be allowed in on 
the more sophisticated insights of the 
left, for obvious reasons ; the masses 
probably wouldn’t take to them very 
warmly. In private, the left is gearing up 
for a defeat — not theirs, the workers’ — 
no matter what they say in their papers. 
The theorists are already weighing up 
the ‘balance of class forces’ in their oily 
palms, calculating the probabilities, 
selecting scapegoats, perfecting the 
‘lessons’ to be ‘applied’. For in the end, it 
doesn’t much matter to the left whether 
it makes its gains on the back of a victor¬ 
ious working class, or one demoralised 
I and defeated. 



the bosses in skulduggery, the left wfll 
turn a blind eye, or even defend them. 
The left always ends up promoting a 
double standard. In its efforts to extract 
political capital from the struggle, its 
posture of outraged surprise barely 
conceals the underlying cynicism. 

. LET’S RETURN TO THE 20’s! 

Digging around for sacrificial models 
to project onto the working class, the 
left turns its attentions to the past. What 
a rich haul it has plundered from the 
tomb of working class history. The long 
strike of 1926, which ended in starva¬ 
tion and defeat, is repeatedly held up as 
a shining example of noble struggle in the 
face of suffering. Thus the left tries to 
wrap the shroud of the past round the 
miners strike in 1984. If they consent 
to this kind of treatment, they’ll deserve 
socialism. The left is promoting the 
sacrificial myth of the miners as the 
finest warriors among the ranks of the 
workers — the ones who might just be 
able to save us all. 

Tribune (4/5/84) carried an article under 
the headline 'WHEN THE NOTTS 
MINERS STOOD BY THE UNION\ 
playing up the appeal of the past for all 
it was worth. For 11 years after 1926, 
Nottinghamshire miners struggled bitter¬ 
ly against a scab imion set up by George 
Spencer. The final outcome was a deal 
between the employers, the Spencer 
union and the predecessor of the NUM; 
one which angered many Notts, miners. 
And in 1984 Spencer is no longer around 
to set them up for division and defeat. 
Instead they have the NUM, which helped 
sow the seeds of disunity by agreeing to 
differential bonuses between pits; which 
repeatedly suppressed and isolated groups 
of miners struggling against pit closures, 
until it could get a dispute on its own 
terms; which even now is fettering the 
pickets by jealously controlling commun¬ 
ications and money for transport. 

In getting round this and the other 
obstacles they face, the miners will find 
themselves burying large chunks of their 


The left’s line on the ‘democracy issue’ in 
this dispute betrays the double standard 
in another way. \^en it suits them, the 
left uses all the arguments to hand in 
democracy’s favour. They will use demo¬ 
cratic structures, for instance, to deny a 
‘platform’ to groups they don’t like. They 
make a distinction between ‘workers’ and 
‘bourgeis’ democracy, the distinction 
being that ‘workers’ democracy, whether 
by ballot or show of hands, produces the 
right decisions. When necessary, the left 
will call for something called ‘Active 
Participatory Democracy’. This means 
excluding part of the electorate on the 
grounds that they don’t ‘Participate’ 
enough, i.e. they don’t usually attend 
meetings. 

But when, as in the early weeks of the 
miners’ strike, the wrong side wants a 
National Strike Ballot, lo and behold! 
The left sees the light! Democracy is 
just a bourgeois charade! Only the miners 
on strike have the right to decide whether 
or not to stay out! They understarid that 
workers’ own struggles, which almost al¬ 
ways begin with militant action by a 
minority, makes nonsense in practice of 
the ‘majoritarianism’ (the idea that 
nothing should take place untless a major¬ 
ity agrees) and the institutional separation 
of decision-making and acting that 
' democracy enshrines. 

Thus, they sneeringly point out that 
Thatcher is all in favour of letting the 
miners have their say, but doesn’t want a 
GLC election next year because the 
result could be embanassing. Precisely . 
The left’s opposition to a National Strike 
-Ballot is no less opportunist. It will attach 
itself to ‘democratic’ ideology wherever 
that ideology can provide a lever for its 
own bureaucratic ambitions. In private, 

a leftist will darkly admit that the ‘real’ 
issue is not one of democracy, but one 

of class power. They’re merely trying to 
trick the workers into taking it. For 
themselves, of course. A/'fer the transition. 

The point of course is that democracy, 
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The police tactics used during the miners’ 
strike show that the ruling class have 
learnt a great deal from the class struggle 
(both in woric-places and on the streets) 
over recent years. Now they aiie respond¬ 
ing accordingly. It’s time for a working 
class counter-response. 

Many of the recent police actions are 
noting new. Over the past three months 
we’ve seen : 

1) The routine and fairly overt phone- 
tapping of union offi^s and similar 
intelligence, gatherii^ procedures (no 
doubt wi& the help of ^eir fellow trade 
unionists in the civil service - the domestic 
counterparts of GCHQ). On one recent 
occasion a phone call from a journalist to 
a member of the Yorkshire NUM staff 
was interrupted by a police radio message 
about traffic, and in S.Wales on the 6th 
April a coach proprietor was asked by the 
police to reved the destination of pickets 
10 mins, after the union had phoned 
throu^ their booking. Miners and union 
officials have responded to this by laying 
false trails - at one stage sending hundreds 
of police to a disused coal depot in Kent. 

2) The use of infiltrators and agent 
provocateurs on picket lines. This has 
been done more or less routinely through¬ 
out the strike. On 9th April David Owen 
Chief Constable of N.Wdes admitted 
using plainclothes officers at the Point of 
Ayr colliery and on 10th April Leon 
Brittan pubUcly defended the use of these 
tactics. 

When 4000 pickets succeeded in getting 
to Babbington colliery on 9th April a 
number of police infiltrators (in NCB 
donkey jackets and NUM stickers) began 
throwing stones. When one of them was 
challenged he claimed to be from “a 
Doncaster pit” but was unable to name 
one. This sort of activity doesn’t just give 
the filth good excuses to nick people 
(for example by shouting “Push” and 
arresting those who do), but combined 
with trade union accusations that all 
picket line violence is the result of police 
provocation it ensures that the miners are 
confused as to what’s really going on and 
so hesitant about doing whatever is 
necessary to make picketing effective. 

3) The extensive use of snatch squads 
(aided by police infiltrators who’ve been 
known to “target” particular miners by 
attaching cloured stickers to them) to 
break up picket lines and grab “ring¬ 
leaders”. 

All of these things were made use of 
during the miners strikes of ’72 and ’74 
and much of the blatant brutality thats 
been seen - miners being roped to railings, 
car windscreens being smashed with crow¬ 
bars, pickets being beaten up and 
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interrogated about their political views, 
“saturation policing” in pit towns. ... is 
all. pretty standard stuff wherever prolet¬ 
arians confront ‘their’ law and order. 

What is new is : 

1) The level of national coordination of 
the police. The idea that there is no 
national police force in Britain has always 
been a myth. And ever since the First 
World War (and probably before then) 
the State has maintained some sort of 
permanent organisation to coordinate the 
police and other state agencies during 
periods of social unrest. Presently its 
the Civil Contingencies Committee. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that this 
coordination has been tightened up in 
recent years. 

In addition to this coordination at 
governmental level there have also been 
weekly meetings of the Chief Constables 
and regular briefings from the Home 
Office (known about by Fleet St. hacks 
but almost entirely kept out of the 
papers). 

2) The restriction of movement of flying 
pickets which began in the second week 
of the strike when Yorkshire miners 
were turned back from Lancashire along 
the M62 and Kent miners were stopped 
at the Dartford tunnel on the way to 
Nottingham. 

. 3) Although the use of snatch squads is 
nothing new, the sophistication of 
“disturbance control” techniques avail¬ 
able to the police has been considerably 
extended since the ’81 riots. Police in 
full riot gear (flame-proof clothing, 
helmets etc.) were quick to appear on 
the scene during the disturbances at the 
mass picket in Warrington last November 
and the 23 man Police Support Units 
used in the present strike carry riot 
equipment as standard issue. It also must 
be remembered that the police now have 
large stocks of CS gas and rubber bullets 
as well as water cannons to make use of 
if they think it appropriate. 

j' 

THE NORTH Wales police 
force Is planning to halt 
crultment because of the 
growing cost of policing 
pickets at the Poiht of Ayr 
colliery, near Prestatyn, the 
only pit in Wales still work¬ 
ing. The operation, which in¬ 
volves up to 200 officers at 
every shift change, is costing 
ah-extra £350,000 a week — 
an estimaed £3 million to 
date. About half the 620 
. miners at the pit. are on 
strike, with the rest defying 
- a union instruction to Join 
the stoppage: 


Guardian 14/5/84. 


The point is that the agencies of the State 
have noted the problems associated with 
large-scale strug^es like the ’72 & ’74 
miners strikes, ’78 lorry drivers strike, 
1980 steel strike, 1981 riots and so on, 
and have made suitable contingency plans. 
On the one hand there have been strategic 
economic preparations like ensuring large 
stock-piles of coal at power stations, and 
on the other the increasing organisational 
sophistication and “tooling up” of the 
police and other State bodies. 

The Civil Contingencies Committee is one 
of the standing Cabinet committees set 
up to deal with the major areas of 
Government activity. It was set up as the 
National Security Committee by the Heath 
government in 1972 to replace the Home 
Office ‘Emergencies Committee’ which 
had proved ineffective during the ’72 
miners strike. Its brief was to redraw the 
national War Plan on the assumption that 
the main enemy would be internal, to 
cover full-scale ‘state of emergency’ situa¬ 
tions (prolonged strikes by key workers, 
insurrections etc). This was accomplished 
by 1975, at which time the Committee 
was renamed and continued with its other' 
task of making plans for ‘contingencies’ 
— covering everything short of a full 
scale Emergency — terrorism, hi-jacking, 
flood disasters, maintaining essential serv¬ 
ices during strikes etc. 

' It is serviced by the Qvil Contingencies 
Unit within the Cabinet Office which sets 
up interdepartmental teams to plan 
coordination between ministries, police 
and military with regard to specific 
threats of strike action. (This includes 
coordinating intelligence as to strike 
plans). Assessments of the seriousness 
of the strike and suggestions for counter¬ 
measures are presented to the Emergen¬ 
cies Committee, a sub-committe of 
the Civil Contingencies Committee, 
which takes charge if the threat mater¬ 
ialises; Then during the strike the Unit 
co-ordinates • the activities of the 
different ministries, and if necessary the 
regional and county emergency comm¬ 
ittees. 

The police equivalent of this last function 
is the National Reporting Centre based at 
New Scotland Yard. Not as some have 
thought a new body established specific¬ 
ally to ‘get’ the miners this time — it was 
the main control centre during the riots 
•in ’81. However the miners strike in ’72 
was instrumental in focussing ruling class 
attention on the need for reform along 
these lines. “In November ’73 Home 
Secretary Robert Carr announced that 
next time the police intended to ‘stop, 
the masses forming’. The police planned 
to set' up regional ‘intelligence units’ 
co-ordinated by Scotland Yard.” 
(Daily Telegraph 14/11/73 quoted in 
State Research 14). In fact this was 
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only achieved as part of the wide-ranging 

institutional reforms begun by Robert 

Mark in the mid-seventies, under a Labour 
_ • 

Govemnient. 




Similarly the Police Support Units which 
have been in the front Ihie of the control 
of picketing, were commissioned in 1974 
— ostensibly under the need to ‘meet 
situations before and after (nuclear) 
attack’. (Police hlanual of Home Defence 
1974). In other words as part of drawing 
up the ruling class War Plan against 
insurrection. As distinct from the SPGs 
which are permanent operational groups, 
^the officers forming PSUs remain part of 
' thdr divMon as regular offic^is, but 
av^able for call up 'wdien the need| 
adscC feach of the 325 pctoiC division! 
in Great Britain is required to. have at 
least * one PSU - ah insj^ctor, two or 
three servants and thirty officers. Thats 
11,000 spedally trained ®fh to act as the 
‘foot soldiers’ (to the SKSr shock 
in public order situations. . V r 
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The vast amodnt of money spent on the 
police" operations (already the cdst to 
local authorities runs to tens of millions 
of pounds which the Government has 
now ^eed to pay 75% of) may be seen 
by many liberals and leftists as ‘a waste 
of public money’ (irresponsible spending 
by a nationalised industry perhaps ?). 
But for 'capitalism the pacification of the 
working class is always a sound investment. 
Hie Hami«hire consiabulary chartered a 
Boeing 737 to fly 126 officers to the East 
Nfidlands. Who else would have such lavish 
company transport laid on to take_them 
to their place tSf work?/ 
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The/ flying pickets suc<^ded in 1972 
because the government had no effective 
re^poiise to them short of bringing in 
troops to assist the police.^ The, miiiers 
succeeded in forcing the government and 
NCB to withdraw closUwf plans in 1981 

• vAr.v.vX* •• 
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because they caught them unprepared 
for a strike., Thl government has been 
makihg plans ever since for whats been 
seen on both sides as an inevitable 
clash. Government and union plans 
Vi^ere both geared to a strike this 
winter when the overtime ban had 
reduced coal stocks. Hie current 
strike waaa’t planned by either side. But 
the NCB and the government have had 
few problems adapting their plans to the 
situation. The NUM leadership was 
clearly afraid that if it didn’t take this 
opportunity for a near national strike 
under national direction as it presented 
itself, they risked not having a second 
chance. 
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The problem is that the miners seem to 
be using the same tactics as have served 
them in the past and expecting them to 
still work. The fact that MacGregor hasn’t 
used the Industrial Relations legislation 
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THE POLICE ended Monday’s march with a rampage. It followed a 
pattern set after the rallies in Sheffield last month, when the police 
waited until most miners had left before setting about the 
remainder. 

One eye witness told Socialist Worker, ‘Groups of miners were standing 
around, with the police trying to provoke them. Scuffles broke out and the police 
baton charged the 

miners, forcing them off came round to pre- 
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the car park where they 
were waiting for their 
coaches. 


me way. 

Another ey" witness 
said, ‘1 saw coppers smash 
a guy against a coach. He 


‘Mounted police drove fell to the ground and was 
some demonstrators half a jumped on by three police- 


mile down a road, lashing men, crushing him. More 


police came round to pre¬ 
vent the crowd rescuing 
him, but eventually- they 
went because he was lying 
unconscious with the 
crowd shouting, “You’ve 
killed him” ’ 








SOCIALIST WORKER 19 May 1984 
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This piece of defeatist drivel refers to the 
miners march in Mansfield on May 14th. 
What it neglects to mention is that many 
miners had been spoiling for a show-down 
with the Old Bill all day. Groups of miners 
had marched through the’ streets shouting 
“Seig Heil!” at every copper they passed 
and giving stirring renditions of “Harry 
Roberts is our friend” (for our younger 
readers, Roberts achieved folk-hero status 
after murdering a poUceman), and 
“Wheres yer fucking snatch squad now?”. 
In response to this the filth kept a low 
profile, rarely being seen in groups of 


more than half-a dozen. 

Towards the end of the afternoon when 
the march was over and the miners were 
spread about more, the force showed 
itself in greater numbers, but even then 
there were several occasions when they 
obviously wanted to nick miners but 
thought better of it. 

The tragedy is that when the show-down 
did finally come it was on the filth’s own 
terms with the miners too scattered, tired 
and, in many cases, pissed, for a united 
response. 
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to force the umoif to remove pickets or 
be savagely fined owes as much to his 
belief that the miners can be defeated 
without it as it does to his fear of a united 
class response. , ’ - .v 

Hte^ mineK hesitafidrf abdht taking the 
struggle on to the offensive can be slen 
in the dependency/ tm their ‘radical’ 
national leadership. For example in the 
militancy at the mass picket, of NUM 
headquarters dt| Apr 12th to pressure the 
executive raeetiiig not to caU a strike 
ballot. The police injuries tiiat occured 
happened when the pickets ; surged 
forward to shake hands with Mick 
McGahey. If that dependency is scarcely 
surprising given the way the strike 
developed from a series of local 
disputes-— in several cases in opposition 
to regional NUM leaderships, it still 
illustrates the lack of confidence in 

.'.V . . SV V . . . 

their own strength felt by many of the 
strikers. Illustrated more crucially by 
the low percentages of strikers actively 
picketii^ in many areas. . 
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itself cduld be extended to tie police 
resources down or even prevent the 
movement of police reinforcements. 
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So far there have been ho attempts to 
break thfqugh police road blocks on the 
approaches to pits. As bhe Kent riiiner 
said to a playmate “We shoifldn’t be in 
coaciies, we should be drivihg tliofie bloody 
great aftieulated lorries”. All'that’s happ- 
ehed so far is that miners’ have taken up 
“cross-country/ runrang**ri.by parking 
coaches several miles froth the pits. Nor 
have there been attempts to disable police 
control vans (or any other aspect of police 
communications), or develop tactics for 
dealing wi^ snatch squads. 
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On the other hand there are hopeful 
signs — the hundreds gf miners demon¬ 
strating outside Lincoln Jail on May 5th 
demanding the release of 4 of their 
comrades from IQverto Park colliery 
arrested on their way to a picket. The 
attempts to block motorways also showed 
a welcome break from tra^tiohal tactics 
which aside from causing disruption in 


A^ with all other aspects of the struggle 

tactics rhust turn from defence to 

..•.• - .... . 

offence. Failing to stop* coal moving can’t 
be compensated by trying to generate 
public s)mipathy about the attack on 
the tight to legally picket. Nor by relying 
on intertunion deals to liim scabbing, 
particularly in face of the NCBs advance 
planning to/route imports through non¬ 
union ports. The* battle against capitalist 
law ’h’ order*— at the immediate level 
thd police — is one that should unite the 
whole workihg class. We should aU be 
looking for ways to stretch the blue line 
as thinly as possible. 





























TIED UP IN NOTTS 


The divisions between areas and pits in 
the current dispute are of course not as 
hard and fast as is being portrayed. From 
the first days of the strike, many miners 
in the Nottinghamshire area — supposedly 
solidly anti-strike - came out in support of 
actions in other coalfields. At the same 
time some pits in “union loyalist” areas 
have drifted back to woric, often because 
their loyalty has been strained by closures 
which the NUM was not ready to fight in 
the past. But the fact remains that the 
government/NCB strategy has succeeded 
in softening up some areas and causing — 
on an imme^ate level — a division of 
interest between coalfields. 

Up until now, closures of unprofitable 
pits have affected just about every coal¬ 
field in the country except North and 
South Notts. Nottinghamshire miners 
earn the highest bonuses in the industry, 
thanks to the incentive scheme introduced 
under Tony Benn in 1977, even though 
they’ve also seen these bonuses reduced 
in the last couple of years. Sensing that 
the majority opinion amongst their 
members would be against strike action, 
the officials in Notts, and other ‘soft’ 
areas such as Leicestershire, naturally 
thought that in terms of their career inter¬ 
ests a local ballot was the safest option. It 
could justify their inaction before those 
min ers solidly out on strike. Once the 

decision to b^ot was made, the NCB and 

• 

government concentrated on bribing some 
areas to ensure a big anti-strike majority. 
The board sent out a special edition of its 
monthly newspaper, ‘Coal News’, setting 
out the lump sums miners could expect 
for being made redundant. This ‘offer’ 
ranges from £5,217 for a 21-year old to 
£36,480 for a man aged 49, assuming 
average weekly earnings of £165. The 
government obviously realises that it will 
cost more to break unionism in the mines 
than the cut rate price of £1,000 per head 
at GCHQ ! 

After the area ballots, the NCB kept 
piling on the incentives to carry on woik- 
ing. During the overtime ban, maintenance 
work was undertaken on the Monday 
morning, so miners would be sent home 
on Mondays and lose a day’s pay. Now, as 
an incentive to cross picket lines, miners 
in Notts and other areas are being 
invited to spend Monday morning drinking 
tea in the canteen, and receive their prod¬ 
uctivity bonus as well as their basic pay. 

Also, whereas before the strike, miners 
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would receive an official warning if they 
left woric 15 minutes early, now the man¬ 
agement is inviting them to quit the coal¬ 
face half an hour before their shift ends. 

Production is well down in the areas 
where pits continue woricing. For exam¬ 
ple, at Cotgrave in South Notts, output is 
down by about 20,000 tons a week. But 
the object of the exercise is to break the 
unity of the miners, and so production 
bonuses are not only being paid, but have 
been restored to the levels in operation 
before the overtime ban. 

The media has of course done all it can to 
inflame local chauvinisms, by reporting 
the great picket line spectaculars in terms 
of militant Yorkshire pickets versus 
moderate Notts, miners. Unfortunately 
this does correspond in some measure to 
the traditional reality in the NUM. Notts, 
has always been a problem for the NUM 
ever since the days of the Spencer union 
after the General Strike. The Yorkshire 
miners descended on Nottinghamshire 
early on in the 1969 and 1972 disputes. 
On this occasion, it would have been 
wiser for threatened miners to argue their 
case in Nottinghamshire at a rank and file 
level, and develop solidarity before con¬ 
templating strike action. Instead, ‘Scar- 
gill’s Army’, organised and co-ordinated 
by the Yoite. NUM, turned up hoping 
to shame Notts, miners into supporting 
them out of a ‘traditional loyalty to the 
union’. When this failed, the strikers had 
no choice but to try to picket out the 
scabs — although it was still by no means 
inevitable that attitudes should harden to 
the extent they have . Some of the acts of 
revenge (vandalism, threats to families, 

ABOUT US 


Playtime is intended as a forum for discu¬ 
ssing the reality of class struggle. If you 
have something to contribute — news, 
feedback, accounts of class struggle, 
articles, illustrations, whatever, we’d like 
to hear from you. There is no editorial 
line - but that doesn’t mean we don’t 
know what we disagree with. Individual 
articles reflect the thoughts, fantasies and 
inadequacies of their authors (in no part¬ 
icular order). 

We especially welcome accounts of class 
struggle by participants, or people with 
a closer perspective than we have. We 
won’t change things without consulting 
you but we may add an introduction to 
fill in background. We’d obviously prefer 
to do that With you so means of contact¬ 
ing you easily would be useful. 


etc.), have been tactless to say the least. 
But with resources under the control of 
the union, and a massive police presence, 
real contact became increasingly difficult. 


The conduct of the strike in these areas 
has therefore been left to small and isol¬ 
ated strike committees. While we admire 
the stand made by these isolated groups, 
it must be said that in many respects their 
ingrained trade union outlook is only 
making things more difficult. Specifically, 
it is mistake for them to think the main 
effort needs to be winning over dribs and 
drabs of waverers, those miners who are 
only working because everyone else is. 
Most of the miners’ resources have been 
tied up in the cncentrated effort to get 
Nottinghamshire out on strike. The 
secretary of the Notts, strike committee 
is reported as saying that once they can 
get out those miners still going in to 
work, “the broader trade union move¬ 
ment can really throw its weight behind 
us”. But this ‘trench warfare’ view of 
the struggle is unrealistic, for the simple 
reason that the miners must make rapid 
headway or starve — only the bosses can 
afford a drawn-out strike. With the 
resources they have at their disposal, 
the government and coal board are 
proving that they can tempt many miners 
across the picket lines. In these circum¬ 
stances, which may mean compelling 
other groups of woricers to stop woric, 
the miners need big successes. These 
would show that the strikers have the 
ability as well as the will to win, and 
perhaps bring a greater unity — not vice 
versa. But this, of course, is not the way 
the NUM wants to conduct the strike. 

We don’t guarantee to publish stuff sent 
to us but we wont change things (Beyond 
adding or subtracting spelling mistakes, 
subheads and illustrations) without 
consulting you. (We may cut letters but 
we will indicate we have done so). If we 
disagree we may publish a response alo-‘ 
ngside it. 

Once again we are late — this is a June/Juiy 
issue — the next will be Aug/Sept. Deadline for 
contributions is July 20th. 

UK Annual Subscriptions £3. Back issues 
and single copies 30p from : 

NOTE OUR ADDRESS HAS CHANGED. 

Write to Workers Playtime c/o 
84b Whitechapel High St, London El. 
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In the outrage over the Government 
‘disenfranchising’ the white coUar secret 
police auxiliaries at GCHQ one official 
secret remained a mystery — why on 
earth had they done it ? Theories about 
American pressure probably had a grain 
of truth, but seemed unlikely as the only 
explanation (quite apart from being 
obvious products of rabid left national¬ 
ism). Talk about this being the thin end 
of the wedge in de-unionising the civil 
service and the public sector were 
obvious nonsense. The government didn’t 
merely fail to make political capital out 
of the affair along these lines, it bent over 
backwards to insist it was untrue. Their 
actions throughout were hardly those of 
a -body taking the first step in a co-ordin¬ 
ated campaign. 

A more convincing explanation was given 
to a playmate by a CPSA union bureau¬ 
crat. Apparently the Government had 


been anxious to counter civil service dis¬ 
affection over low pay in institutions like 
GCHQ — the importance of keeping the 
loyalty of a crucial part of their planning 
for war was obvious. They decided they 
would do this by raising their wages 
significantly. However since they had no 
intention of extending this benefit to 
those state employees merely engaged 
in servicing British capitalism this meant 
seperating the GCHQ workers from 
national negotiating machinery. Far from 
wishing to de-unionise them the governm¬ 
ent wanted them to have their ‘own’ 
union in the form of a staff association, 
which would then negotiate the pay rises. 
So much for theory — the Foreign Office 
then proceeded to comprehensively 
bollocks the whole thing up, assisted by 
some ‘banana-skin’ sabotage by First 
Division civil servants (the only effective 
industrial action during the whole affair). 

If this is true it will be interesting to see 
how long they wait for the dust to settle 
before instituting the second half of the 
plan. It is in any case interesting to note 
that while this explanation was believed 
to be true by the leaderships of all the 
unions involved, not a word emerged 
about it in all the verbiage about the 
‘attack on our democratic rights’. 



Red Ken breaks the barrier and fixes 
it for his mum to meet the Queen 



MUNICIPAL 
ANARCHY ? 


Your absolute dedication to politics and social¬ 
ism involves an almost religious belief in what 
you’re doing? 

Well, although Pm an agnostic my sort of 
politics is very similar to other people’s idea of 
religion. I am not one of those people, 
though, who believes in scientific Marxism. 
I’m a left winger not because it can be proved 
correct. I just think there are different ways of 
running society, and think that socialism is a 
fairer and better way. Of course it requires an 
act of faith. There are too many bits and 
pieces of thought in me to find a convenient 
label, but I suppose I’m an anarcho- 
syndacalist. 

Ken Livingstone 
in The Face May 1984. 


I’m willing to break 


the law—Livingstone 


Mr Livingstone, speaking on 
LBC, said the Governments 
actions reminded him of the 
slogan often seen scrawled 
about UxdOm — “if voting 
chani^ an^^ing they would 
abohfih it.’* 

*'The Government has done 
exactly that,” he sakL 



PLA YTIME INTERNA TIONA L 



INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, the vogue for austerity 
has spread through the predominantly 
‘social^t’ governments of Western Europe. 
All were elected on the promise of 
creating jobs (as was the Conservative 
government here in 1979, in fact), at a 
time when inflation was high. In other 
words, a time when labour costs could be 
absorbed by price rises more easily, 
since inflation was around 15% and 
increasing, not 5% and stable. 

Now the inflation rate is falling due to 
general crisis conditions — the falling 
real price of raw materials through a 
world surplus of commodities. Over¬ 
production has meant lower prices set 
against higher labour costs, resulting in 
lay-offs and unemployment. But it has 
also provoked a more direct attack on 
wages. Austerity preached by governments 
is to keep wage increases below the level 
of inflation. This attack, either through 
legislation or more indirect government 
‘guidelines’, is more likely to provoke — 
or at least provide a focus for — workers 
resistance, than the ‘natural’ errosion of 
wages by inflation. 


Militancy has materialised, notably in 
Belgium and Italy. In Belgium, a uniform 
wage cut across the whole public sector, 
made in the “national interest”, resulted 
in a general strike last September, and 
another in April. The falling rate of 
infaltiqn in Italy has made it necessary to 
attack the ‘Scala Mobile’, the mechanism 
by which wages are related to the rise 
in inflation, and has provoked large-scale 
struggles last winter and this autumn. 

After a short period of industrial expan¬ 
sion, the French government introduced 
a 1% cut for all workers — justified as 
being necessary to preserve social services 
and social security (“solidarity with the 
unemployed’, comrades). This strategy 
has struck a chord with Neil Kinnock 
in this country, remaridng that he was 
sure no-one would object to paying more 
taxes to defend the NHS. The new wave 
socialist leadership in Britain and France, 
as well as those in Spain and Portugal, are 
busily redefining socialism away from the 
idea of ‘equality’, which can only mean 
equality of sacrifice (as espoused by 
C^aghan in 1976). They are rediscover¬ 
ing the notion of ‘Freedom’ in order to 
justify centralised state action, and the 
perpetuation of inequalities which 
socialism has meant in every country in 
the world. 


EEDOM, is an item in the 
cialist equation which 'we 
neglect too often but neglect at 
our peril. 

Socialism is certainly the 
gospel of equality. But freedom 
is an equally important part 
creed. Indeed freedom 




Roy Hattersley. Tribune 18/5/84 


I. 


West Germany, the country where wage 
restrictions are eagerly accepted by the 
unions, is also in the middle of a strike 
wave. Here, the struggle against austerity 
in its stark form has been diverted into a 
demand for a 35 hour week. The unions 
see this as a forward-looking, positive 
demand to create more jobs and a better 
standard of life for those already working. 
But for the rank-and-file, it has taken on 
the form of wage militancy, little known 
in West Germany. As one striker put it : 
“For 30 years the workers In this country 
have been good boys. Now there are 
profits around, dnd more to come with 
automation. It’s our turn to cash in.” As 
profits have risen, real wages have fallen, 
but a more equal distribution of what the 
unions hope will be ever-increasing profits 
is hardly ‘cashing in’. 


Continued on page twelve" 


















OPIUM WARS 
’84 

Britain waged the opium wars (1839-42 and 1856-60) to force Manchu China to 
accept the import of opium, cede territory such as Hong Kong, and open the country 
to imperialist domination. Now a new opium war is being fought against the working 


class in Britain and Ireland. 

The CIA’s contribution to heroin prod¬ 
uction in Indo-China is well documented. 
They tried to build up political support 
with wholesale purchases of the opium 
crop from local tribespeople. The prod¬ 
uct was refined, and then, it has been 
alleged, distributed amongst America’s 
youth in the attempt to weaken the 
anti-war movement. Those who died 
from the drug were perhaps just as 
much victims of the war as the soldiers 
and civilians who died in Vietnam itself. 

As with many other commodities, there 
is a world ^ut on the heroin market. 
But this is only allowing the dealers to 
invest in our misery — distributing the 
drug on the cheap, in order to reap the 
rich rewards of addiction and rising prices 
in the future. In Pakistan, the govern¬ 
ment has clamped down on internal 
consumptioii, forcing producers to off¬ 
load it elsewhere. There can be no doubt 
that heroin sales are helping finance the 
anti-soviet resistance over the border in 
Afghanistan. 

Easy availability and low prices are having 
a devastating impact on some working 
class housing estates. In North South¬ 
wark, London, there are 40 or more 
dealers and over 1000 regular users; 
in Liverpool it has been reported that 
half of all 14-25 year-olds on some estates 
have used heroin. From the perspective 
of middle class liberalism fiiis is just 
another “inner city problem”. But 
this only disguises the effect of heroin 
addiction in suppressing the most desper¬ 
ate section of the working class. 

/ 

Addiction is not an “aberration” from 
the norm of capitalist society, but an ex¬ 
tension of one of its more important 
features. Capitalism nurtures compulsive 
consumption in all our spheres of act¬ 
ivity. Virtually all the goods and materials 
we need to live are available only as 
commodities, as objects to be bought. 
All “businesses” must maximise their 
sales in a market where all commodities 
are competing for our attention. Ob¬ 
viously, advertising and sales pitch play a 
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major part in this process, but people 
often internalise it: the compulsion to 
buy can spring from our attempt to over¬ 
come lack of personal fulfilment: in our 
alienated existence, we substitute the 
act of “having” or “possessing” for 
“doing” or “being”. “Keeping up with 
the Joneses” is not just a matter of social 
status; more often, we genuinely convince 
ourselves that life really would be diff¬ 
erent with the latest gadget, nick-nack 
or gimmick. Drugs take commodity 
fetishism one stage further, with physical 
addiction: it becomes impossible for 
our bodies to function without a part¬ 
icular commodity. Heroin is the supreme 
commodity, monopolising the user’s 
physical and mental needs. 

Buying the drug as “skag” or “smack”, 
•many users are at first unaware that it 
is heroin, partly because heroin is pop¬ 
ularly known as a drug that is injected, 
whereas skag is inhaled. Usage is less 
detectable, it gives a greater high than 
glue and does not leave visible sores, 
or the characteristic needle marks of the 
junkie. Users often only find out that it 
is H, and how addictive it is, when they 
try to kick the habit. 

In the words of William Burroughs, 
“Junk is the ideal product... the ultimate 


merchandise. No sales talk necessary. 
The client will crawl through a sewer and 
beg to buy... The junk merchant does not 
sell his product to the consumer, he sells 
the consumer to his product.”. Beyond 
a certain level of addiction, there is no 
hmit or control. Drug sickness is to lie, 
cheat, inform, do anything to satisfy the 
craving. The “public concern” about 
working class youth on drugs is not 
essentially over their addiction, but 
rather over the robbery, mugging and pro¬ 
stitution that supports the habit. 

The pyramid of junk is the pyramid of 
consumer society, one level eating the 
level below, those at the top always fatter 
than those at the bottom — the addicts 
are always given away by their emaciated 
looks. Those who remain at the bottom 
are forced to steal to keep up their 
habit, generally from fellow proletarians. 
Other users become pushers to make the 
money to satisfy their need. As such 
they must find more customers to sur¬ 
vive, and the capitalist ethos is reprod¬ 
uced in the drugs underworld. Selling 
becomes more of a habit than using. 

Unemployed youths are able to see 
throu^ many of the illusions which help 
others to get by from day to day. They 
know the system has nothing to offer 
them. They are taking the brunt of the 
crisis. The choice is stark: fighting back 
or escapism. When the opportunities for 
fighting back — such as during the riots 
of 1981 — are limited, or not realised, 
escapism, particularly through drugs, 
becomes more frequent. At the same 
time, the corrosive influence of heroin 
undermines the personality. It acts to 
quell revolt before it takes place. 

Groups have emerged to combat the 
heroin pushers on some estates where 
addiction is widespread. Sometimes they 
take openly reactionary positions, such as 
calling for more policing. But in other 
‘cases, where the groups show a greater 
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Heroin ‘injected 
into schooi miik’ 


DRUG pushers at a comprehen¬ 
sive school are lacing sweets and 
milk with heroin in an attempt 
to get cliiidren hooked, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

Senior nurse Dorothy 
Crowther told a conference in 
Harrogate: “I was devastated 
when I found out. This has to be 
exposed." 

Cartons of milk at the Mersey¬ 
side school were injected with 
drugs, sweets were doctored and 
packed lunches tampered with, 


said Mrs Crowther. After youngs¬ 
ters had felt the effects of the 
hidden heroin the pushers per¬ 
suaded them to try some more. 

Mrs Crowther alleged that the 
school was hushing up the scan¬ 
dal to avoid bad publicity. 

She had been told about the 
pushers by a family doctor, she 
added. 

But she was not prepared to 
name the school because her 
daughter was taking A-level 
exams there this summer. 




sensitivity to the complexity of the 
problem, they themselves came up against 
the forces of the state. 

In Dublin, where surveys of some working 
class areas have shown that over 50% of 
12 to 16-year-olds have at some time 
been offered heroin. Corporation ten¬ 
ants have got together to drive pushers 
off the estates. Direct action (threats, 
attacks) has been employed with such 
success that it has set off a moral back¬ 
lash amongst the petty criminal frater¬ 
nity/sorority. One group, calling itself 
“Concerned Criminals” (what next — 
the “Festival of light Fingers”?) 
complained that the Concerned Parents’ 
campaign against the pushers is also 
having a drastic in^)act on their own 
living standards. 

Initially, the police did not react to these 
events. But as the campaign gathered in 
momentum, the filth decided it was time 
to reestablish “order”. They called for 
the disbandment of the vigilante groups, 
claiming that they were better able to 
deal with the problem. 

But “deal” is the right word. Wherever 
drug pushing is profitable, the police get 
in on the racket somewhere along the 
line. By recycling drugs seized in raids, 
drug squad and customs officers can top 
up their wages. The police allow fav¬ 
oured pushers freedom to pursue their 
vile business in exchange for tip-offs 
(which means prison for many forced 
into crime and other proletarians who are 
in the wrong place at the wrong time). 
Junkies too are notorious sources of 
police information. Further up the crim¬ 
inal hierarchy, police involvement in the 
rackets keeps them informed on what is 
going on; in exchange for a piece of the 
action, the police protect their criminal 
concessionaires by launching the occ¬ 
asional anti-drugs campaign to wipe out 
any competition arriving on the scene. 
The sanction of arrest allows them to 
make sure that the drugs market runs 
smoothly and profitably. 

The impact of the anti-heroin campaign 



on organised crime has been a defeat for 
the police. But it has also attracted 


attention from less obvious, but therefore 
more insidious, enemies of the pro¬ 
letariat. Firstly, left-wing politicians and 
their soft-cop shock troops in the social 
services departments, are ready to exploit 
this opportunity to draw the tenants 
into the mainstream of democratic 
politics. The aim of these people is, 
in the words of the New Statesman, 
to ensure that proletarians’ anger and 
rediscovered sense of power is safely 
“channelled into effective poUtical action 
on broader issues”. The “inner city” 
is allowed to fight back, but only through 
the mercenaries in town halls and parlia¬ 
ment, and in the housing and civil rights 
pressure groups. 

Secondly, there is the danger that the 
IRA, who already have a foothold in the 
estates through local Sinn Fein activists, 
may exploit the situation to establish 
in Dublin what they have already ach¬ 
ieved in Derry and West Belfast: a 
terrorist protection racket that sustains 
its community support through a pseudo¬ 
opposition to the prevaihng socid order, 
but is in reality no better than the police 
and the rest of gangsterism. Already the 
IRA has intervened with a botched 
attempt to retaliate against a gang attack 
on tenant activists. The Provos are on 
the look out for a cause that will help 
them build up support in the Republic, 
and give weight to their claim to be a 
movement of consequence throughout 
the 32 counties. 

In Southwark, the story has been a bit 
different. Some local tenants made the 
mistake of inviting local MP, Simon 
Hughes, to give their campaign early 
media coverage and acceptability. In 
Dublin, MP Tony Gregory only muscled 
in on the act after the tenants had already 
made visible successes. But in Southwark 
they soon got an insight into what 
Liberal “community politics” means. 
Their meeting was swamped with Hughes’ 


entourage of PoUce, social workers and 
other experts in distortion, who att¬ 
empted to take over the meeting, and 
ram home the message that only instit¬ 
utional reforms (from better policing to 
more addiction centres) could solve the 
problem. 

Although angry tenants challenged this 
arrogant imposition of authority, by 
reinforcing a sense of dependence and 
helplessness, Hughes and co. had helped 
sabotage the practical tasks that the 
problem requires. (DubUn beware — 
we need vigilance against the bureau¬ 
crats as well as the pushers!). 

The “drug problem” will only be tackled 
to the extent that proletarians challenge 
and fight back against the society that 
exploits and undermines them .This means 
self assertion and autonomous action. 
There can be no collaboration with the 
class enemy in any of its guises. There 
can be no faith in political or economic 
“remedies”. Along with our self assertion 
as individuals and in groups, we have to 
develop our sense of class solidarity. 
This means, for example, that we must 
overcome the structural efforts to divide 
us and set us one against the other 
through the very architecture of our slum 
estates. We must develop a community 
that is resilient to the despair and de¬ 
moralisation which is daily driven into 
our heads by both our living conditions 
and the media. Such a community needs 
no “leaders” who tie up our efforts with 
the soft end of the state, who mediate 
between us and the politicians and cops. 
This has been achieved in the past and 
can be recreated. In Soweto, in 1976, 
young blacks recognised the social role 
of the drinking clubs and burnt them 
down, like the “Concerned Parents” 
of Dublin, theirs was no puritan zeal, 
but the realisation of how drugs, whether 
“legal” or “illegal” are used to repress 
the proletariat/ .. 
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Continued from page nine. 


Austerity programmes, of whatever 
national variety, are creating an attitude 
of wage militancy throughout the 
European woridng class. But this militancy 
is by and large only an attempt to keep 
uxiges in line with inflation. More 
depressing is the engineered fear of ‘pricing 
oneself out of a job’, and the resulting 
acceptance of actual pay cuts or product¬ 
ivity-linked deals on pay and hours. 


Examples of class resistance to austerity 
and unemployment can be found in most 
countries in Western Europe, as indeed 
they can be found throughout the world 
— India, Bolivia, Tunisia. But the unions 
have tried to separate the two aspects of 
the struggle ; against job losses on the one 
hand, against wage cuts on the other. 
Under their guiding hand, opposition has 
been channeled into Days of Action, 
which far from demonstrating their 
ability to ‘mobilize’ the working class in 
displays of unity, have been shows of 
weakness, several steps removed from 
strike action. Increasingly immitated by 
unions in Britain, these Days of Action 
are a continental speciality, having a 
great attraction for trade unions want¬ 
ing to “organise” opposition in countries 
where union strength itself is not so 
great, enabling them to bask in the ref¬ 
lected glory of large demonstrations. 


During the recession it has been easier for 
unions to muster support for token act¬ 
ivities like this. 


Unions generally behave more confident¬ 
ly when conducting disputes over pay 
than when jobs are at issue. A call to 
wage militancy is likely to meet with a 
greater unity of response, since it usually 
applies to whole sections of workers, 
than a call to fight redundancies, espec¬ 
ially when it is only some peoples’ jobs 
that are at risk. But when woricers are 
affected by both austerity measures and 
redundancies, the token stoppages org¬ 
anised by the unions are often escalated 
by the workers into a more active mode 
of struggle — for example, the riots in 
Belgium, the intensification and 
extension of the strikes in Asturias, 
and the no-go areas in Lorraine (which 
were ended in order to let the unions 
organise their ineffectual march on Paris). 
The indications for the struggle of the 
working class throughout Europe are 
becoming clearer. Only by unifying the 
struggle against austerity in all its aspects 
can defeat be avoided. 
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ITALY 


Renewed attacks on workers’ w^es by 
the Italian government have led to a 
resurgence of class stru^e in recent 
months. 


During January and February there were 
long negotiations between the 5-party 
coalition government* and the three 
union confederationst over various econ¬ 
omic measures, including the cutting of 
the ‘Scala Mobile’, a mechanism which 
partially protects wages from inflation 
through automatic increases every 3 
months, linked to but less than the rate 
of inflation. CGIL, CISL and UIL union 
leaders were all prepared to accept sub¬ 
stantial cuts in the Scala Mobile, as they 
had done the previous winter. 


On February 8th — while the negotia¬ 
tions were still going on — a near-general 
strike broke out in Mdan against the 
proposed reduction. Union leaders 
expressed. concern at the “anti-union 
tone” of the 30,000 strong workers 
demonstration. In mid-February, the 
negotiations finally broke down. The 
CISL and UIL leaders were agreeable to 
the government’s proposals, but the CGlX. 
was split between a minority of Social¬ 
ist Party leaders who wanted acceptance, 
and the Communist Parly majority 
faction who were disturbed at the extent 
to which workers were taking things into 
their own hands*! 


The government decided to go ahead and 
impose the cut by means of a ‘decree’, 
wWch would become effective immed¬ 
iately and last for just 2 months (without 
any law being passed through parliament). 


In response, hundreds of strikes broke 
out all over Italy on 15th. February. Rail¬ 
way lines and roads were, blocked in 
several places, and in Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, workers stormed and ransacked 
the CISL?s offices. Over the next few 
weeks there was a series of disruptions, 
including local general strikes, blockades, 
rolling 24-hour strikes and demonstrations 
involving tens of thousands (mostly work¬ 
ers) in most big cities. On March 8th, 
there was a general strike in Turin : the 


80,000-strong demo was the biggest the 
city had seen for more than 30 years. 


On February 22nd the GGIL/CISL/UIL 
United Federation of Transport Unions 
issued a statement that strikes in the 
railways must be conducted according to 
the trade unions’ code of conduct, and on 
March 7th, government minister Spadolini 
said that behind the strikes lurked “the 
danger of a return to a destabilising form 
of extremism”, and that there was the 
risk of all forms of self-regulation of 
strikes disappearing. 


Some of the strikes have been organised 
thr ough workplace assemblies, but most 
have been organised by the ‘Factory 
Councils’. These are bodies of represen¬ 
tatives elected by all the workers in a 
workplace (irrespective of union member¬ 
ship), which came into being as a means 
of co-ordinating struggles during the 
waves of unofficial strikes in Italy in the 
late ’60s (in particular, the ‘Hot Autumn’ 
of 1969). 


As with all organisations established in 
the couse of struggle, the FCs degener¬ 
ated pretty rapidly when there was no 
longer any large-scale struggle for them to 
relate to. This happened to the extent 
that before the present wave of stru^e 
the FCs had been involved in virtually 
nothing except ihinor chores like 
organising works outings. However much 
these organisations might get up the noses 
of union bureaucrats, the fact that work¬ 
ers have chosen to conduct their fight 
through pre-existing institutions will put 
definite limits on how far it can develop. 
For a start, they take a form which 
automatically excludes non-employed 
sections of the working class (even 
though the class struggle in Italy has 
often produced joint assemblies of. 
workers and other proletarians such as 
housewives and Ae unemployed.) 
Secondly, meetings of FC delegates will 
tend to act as democratic structures in 
which the initiatives of delegates from the 
more militant departments/workplaces 
will be suffocated by the passivity of 
those from the less militant areas (exact¬ 
ly as happens in an ordinary union set-up). 


However, the FCs were by no means the 


























oiiiy garne in town. Many strikes took on 
a classic ‘wildcat’ character, with striking , 
workers marching to other workplaces to 
demand solidarity action. 

On the 27th February there was a meeting 
of the Mil^ FCs. Some wanted a general , 
strike* but the majority opted for a 
3-hour strike and a national demo in 
Rome. The leftist daily II Manifesto took 
this as indicating that there had not been 
a serious break with the unions, and the ' 
next day the CGIL boss and CP heavy . 
Lama warned that the FCs must not 
come into conflict with the TU 
organisations. 

On March 6th rite ever national * 
assembly of FO took pla^, wittt 6000 
representatives fitom all over Italy, Strong 
criticism was made of the authorittrian 
practices of the union lexers, hut 
unionism itself wai not attadmd mid ' 
a document wm approved for j 

democratic unions controlled from the ^ 
base, A national demo was fixed for 
the 24lh„ in Rome. i 

The next day, the CGl£ leadei^p 
announced its support for the dmno, in , 
opposition to the CISL mid UEL The 
meaning of this gesture was cleMy spelt 
out in the right-wing dt^y Utesto del ■ 
Cariino, vilhich said that it was better 
for the Cbmmunist Party’s Lama to take 
control of the strike — to prevent j:, 
extremist elements becoming too ^oag. 
The degree to which the CXjTL succeeded 
in assuming control fe seen by the fact f 
that they and the CP were able to fome 
a postponement by 10 days (imril April * 
10th) of the next naticmal amembly of 
. FCs, called to discus the pos^ility of 
organiring a general strike if the decree 
to cut the Scala Mobile was not rescinded. 

In the end, the 2,500 representatives 
decided that if the government were to 
renew the decree after it expired on 
16th April, the T8th would be a national 
day of struggle (not a national gener^ 
strike, but a series of fCgional ones.) As 
it tttmed"out, the decree was not made 
law, but was extended to the end of June , 
after which the Scala Mobile woidd 
operate as it did before the February cut¬ 
back. This took the heat out of things 
enough to prevent the ‘Day of Action’ 
from taking place, althou^ there was a 
widespread part-day strike in Milan the, 


following day. 

As the strikes raged, the Italian bourgeois 
press carried hysterical articles about how 
, the 'autoconvocatV — literally, the ‘self¬ 
convenors’ — were indulging in mob-rule 
and were fascist provocateurs. At the 
same time, union leaders expressed horror 
as some workers publically burned their 
union cards and struck without warning. 

Workers displayed a high degree of un¬ 
official militancy, but this does not auto¬ 
matically mean the strike movement 
represented any real break with the unions 
and left parties. To a large extent, the CP/ 
CGIL was able to manipulate the 
movement simply by putting on a more 
militant face — this, despite the years of 
the ‘Ihstoric Compromise’, during which 
the CP openly supported the Christian 
Democrat government’s attacks on the . 
working class. When Lama spoke at the 
26th March demo in Rome, which was 
attended by 500,000 people, saying that 
the CGIL was the only union not manip- ’ 
ulated by the Socialist I^rty government, 
it was the first time in years that he had 
" been able to speak to a workers rally 
without being physically attacked. This 
can be contrasted with the ‘silent general 
strike’ of last winter, when the union 
leaders dared not announce the deal they 


SPAIN 

Spain has been experiencing a series 
of disputes in the greatest unrest since the 
strikes of 1976 which greeted the death 
of Franco. 

Official statistics for the first 3 months 
of this year gave 488 strikes involving 
1.4m workers, and a loss of 22m working 
hours. Most of the action has been direct¬ 
ed against state-owned industries — 
public transport, the petrol industry, 
schools, steel, mining, shipbuilding and 
construction. In Asturias, a 2-day strike 
called by the mining union over pit 
closures (unreported in the press here, 
surprise surprise) was turned into a con¬ 
frontation by miners extending the action 
beyond the limits set by the union. Riots 
continued after the 2-day strike and in¬ 
volved workers from other industries in 
the region. 


were about to make with the employers. 

At the time of writing, the socialist 
government is trying to make the decree 
permanent as quickly as possible. The 
Communist Party, having done every¬ 
thing they can to divert the struggle away 
from the streets and workplaces, and into 
parliament, are now putting on the great¬ 
est display of parliamentary opposition 
seen from these cringing apparatchiks for 
many years. After aU, the workers have 
paid good money to see the clowns 
perform. 


*This is led by prime minister Craxi of 
the Socialist Party, although the largest 
party is the Christian Democrats, who 
always retained a clear majority in the 
period 1965-77, and subsequently 
ruled with the help of the Communist 
Party. | 

tCGIL, CISL and UIL. Most Italian 
workers are organised in unions accord- 
. ing to nominal political/religious affil¬ 
iations. The CGIL is for CP’ers and 
Socialists, the CISL for Catholics and 
the UIL for Socialists, Republicans and 
Social Democrats. The level of union¬ 
isation is comparable with Britain (i.e. 
abouf half of all employed workers.) 


The industrial action is against a socialist 
government elected on the promise of 
creating 800,000 jobs, and now presiding 
over 2.5m unemployment — the highest 
rate in Europe at 19%. The government 
is pusuing a policy similar to those of the 
French and Italian governments ; austerity 
and modernisation. The unions are being 
urged to moderate wage claims of 8-10% 
(in line with inflation), to the government 
target of 6.5%. Industrial cutbacks are 
planned, for instance the closure of pits 
and steel plants, with the loss of 60,000 
jobs. The government is looking to scrap 
the job security workers had under 
Franco, in compensation for their trade 
union rights being abolished. Now trade 
unions are being encouraged, the price is 
unemployment for the workers. 

















FRANCE 


At least 200,000 more jobs will go as 
Mitterand’s socialist government presses 
on with its restructuring of French 
industry. Finance minister Delors, in line 
to become the new Prime Minister, has 
forecast more austerity in the nm-up to 
the 1986 election. Deflation and fiercer 
competition are to be pursued. Govern¬ 
ment expenditure is to be cut as a 
sweetner for the bosses, behind the 
rhetoric of encour^ing industrial 
investment. 

Workers have responded with a number 
of strikes in the public sector and heavy 
industry. Against a background of 9% 
inflation, a 3% pay limit affecting 9m. 
workers (4.5m civil servants, 2.5m on 
index-linked pensions and 2m in the 
public sector), has been greeted by a one- 
day strike involving hospitals, schools, 
post, power, transport and the civil 
service. Redundancies announced in the 
car, steel and mining industries have been 
met .with strikes and demonstrations. 

This response is under the control of the 
unions — specifically, the CGT, whose 
Communist Party sponsors continue to 
hold their seats in the government, from 
t^ denounce austerity and the 
tedUndancies. On the outside, the umons 
am abetting the measures by limiting and 
iC separating stnig^es over pay and jobs. 

’ The ruling sociaMsts’ uhion^ GFDT, 
has denounced as “irrelevant and harm- 
fid” the one-day public sector strike, 
when 30,000 marched in Paris. Marie, 
leader of thejGFDT, refused to support 
' opposition to the government, claiming 
the stnke was by “privileged workers” 
wanting to keep up their purchasing 
power at the expense of others. The 
CFDT instead emphasises the govern- . 
ment’s efforts to create more jobs, which 
they say would be jeopardised by workers 
making imesponsible pay demands. 

After the violent confrontation at Talbot 


PORTUGAL 

With liie 10th anniversary of Portugal’s 
glorious democratic revolution out of 
the way, the socialist government has 
announced price increases of 15-20% 
on basic foodstuffs and transport, with 
further rises expected soon. This socialist 
austerity package for one of Europe’s 
poorest countries is to meet IMF 
demands (remember? That’s the excuse 
the soci^Usts used here in 1976.) 
Portugal’s novel way of getting the 
working class to pay for the crisis is not 
to pay them at all. Thousands of workers 
in state industry have not received wages 
for up to a year, many afraid that of they 
demand some, they will be sacked, 
leaving them without even the hope of 
b?‘>ig paid. 


(see WP March ’84), when the CFDT was 
in the forefront of resisting (i.e. 
negotiating and helping to implement) 
redundancies, the CGT has wrested back 
the initiative from other unions and from 
the workers in the steel and car 
industries. Their action has been 
described by Marie as “leading unionism 
towards suicide” (if only!) His role as 
Samaritan, talking over problems with the 
government, has led him to claim that the 
“real battle” is for “meaningful leisure”, 
where shorter hours will be paid for by 
higher productivity and a drop in real 
pay. Ihis reflects Mitterand’s recent claim 
that the emphasis of his policy is less on 
economic benefits than on ‘social 
reforms’. 

These reforms were soon to be en¬ 
joyed by the steel workers, whose 
‘economic benefit’ consisted of 25,000 
redimdancies (1 in 4 of the workforce). 
They responded by implementing their 
own brand of socid reforms — attacking 
local branches of the Socialist Party and 
CFDT, rioting, blocking roads with 
burning barricades and tearing up railway 
lines. 

The restructuring of heavy industry en¬ 
tails 60,000 redundancies in the steel, 
coal and shipbuilding industries over the 
next 5 years. The brunt of the steel 
redundancies will be borne in Lorraine, 
which is to lose 20,000 jobs out of a ; 
total of 93,000. This is on top of 3 « 

previous redundancy schemes in the last 
7 years, which took out 48,000 jobs. 
100,000 workers demonstrated, or rather 
rioted, in Paris. This time, a restrained 
30,000 were marshalled by the unions in 
hopes of a better deal from a socialist 
government. 

The government’s strategy has been to 
take on one group of workers at a time 
in each area. 2 months before the redund¬ 
ancies were announced in steel, 28,000 
were proposed in coal mining. The north 
of France was to suffer most. Lorraine, in 
the north-west, would escape lightly. 
Thus, the miners were taken on in areas 
where the steel workers were least 
affected, and vice versa, limiting the 
potential for joint resistance among 
workers in the two industries and regions. 

Mitterand came to power promising an 
expansion of heavy industry, and is now 
running it down in much ^e same way 
that Wilson’s labour government did in 
Britain in the ’60s. Mitterand’s white heat 
of technology would raise coal product¬ 
ion from 24 to 30m tonnes by 1990. The 
reality is a projected decline to 17m 
tonnes this year, and 12m by 1988. 
France has the legacy of Giscard 
D’Estaing’s fetish for nuclear power, and 


the government has secured alternative 
energy supplies in the form of gas from 
Russia and Algeria. In addition, 9m 
tonnes of high-grade coal is being 
imported, while low-grade French coal, 
surplus to requirement, is costing Fr750 
per tonne to produce, and selling at 
Fr450. A dozen pits are to close with the 
loss of 30,000 of the remaining 57,000 
jobs. 

Steel was to be expanded in the same 
way. Two firms were nationalised ^d 
given large investment subsidies. They 
continued to make vast losses, and 
production has had to be cut in line with 
EEC quotas. The EEC has also directed 
that all subsidies must stop. The left and 
CP have simply advocated protection¬ 
ism, devaluation and a continuation of 
subsidies to cushion the immediate 
effects of the crisis. 

With the CP employment minister 
predicting an increase in unemployment 
by 350,000 to 2.6m by the end of the 
year, the government has promised that 
the restructuring will not put more on the 
dole queues. It has devised a two-year 
retraining scheme on 70% pay for 15,000 
steel workers, Lorraine being one of 14 
‘restructuring centres’ for new industry, 
with a £43m investment programme to 
entice Renault, the Electricity board and 
other firms to the area. Immigrants are 
being offered £6000 to ‘return home’ 
(many of them came to France in the 
’50s), with the approval of the CFDT, 
whose deputy general secretary Chereque 
— leader of steel strikes in the past — has 
accepted a government post to implemeni 
the programme, buying out workers in an 
official capacity. 

The irony of promising Renault to 
Lorraine was highlighted a few weeks 
later, when the goverrunent turned its 
restructuring attention to the car industry. 
A strike and occupation at the Citroen 
plant outside Paris, in protest at 1,300 
redundancies there (part of 6,000 in the 
Peugeot/Talbot group, which includes 
Citroen), coincided with the goverrunent’s 
announcement that the state-owned 
Renault would shed 7,250 workers. The 
unions have been at pains to take up each 
strike as it comes, and drop it when the 
next one occurs, fostering disillusiorunent 
among workers by their willingness to 
enter into negotiations with the govern¬ 
ment. Both the CGT and CFDT have 
supported the strike at Citroen ; the CGT 
in line with its argument that Citroen 
should stop manufacturing in Spain, and 
import jobs rather than cars ; the CFDT 
in order to press for better compensation 
and retraining. Or even shorter working 
hours, if the German dispute gains a hold 
on workers’ ims^nations. 






T 


WEST 

GERMANY 


West Germany is experiencing its first big 
strike wave since 1978, when a 6-week 
strike for shorter hours ended in collapse. 
Print and engineering woricers are in dis¬ 
pute over a union-foimulated demand for 
a 35-hour week. With the bisgest union — 
IG Metall — claiming they have 14 wedcs’ 
funds for strike pay, the strike could 
compare with those of 1957, when 
workers were out for 4 months for better 
sick pay. 

liie unions did everything they could 
to avoid a mass strike. IG Metall claims 
that a 35-hour week will create 1.4m 
jobs. The employers have countered that 
it will increase production costs by 18%. 
As they put it, “A four-week strike is 
preferable to a one minute cut in working 
hours. ” Both sides are publically ignoring 
the probability of speed-ups — 40 hours’ 
work compressed into 35. This would 
raise profitability, and meet with the 
government’s approval; it has taken the 
stance that to move out of recession, the 
woricers need to woric harder, not less 
hours. 

With neither side admitting the 
implications of a faster working wedc, 
and both stiddng to their ‘principles’, 
negotiations had been going on since 
December. The flrst industrial action did 
not take place imtU March. It was limited 
to demos and token disruption, such as 
fu ming up to woik 2 hours late. The 
employers took little notice, and after 3 
weeks of thinly-spread actions involving 
just 30,000 engineering woricers (out of 
a total union membership of 2.6 million) 
in the car, steel and electrical industries, 
the union called off the stoppages. It 
thought concessions could be got from 
the employers, who were offering 3.3% 
on pay, flexible working hours and retire¬ 
ment at 58 ( based on a govermnent 
initiative to thwart the 35-hour demand, 
by offering a 35% subsidy to employers 
on the cost of filling the resulting 
vacancies.) IG-Metall had not pushed a 
pay claim for the current round, prefer¬ 
ring to concentrate on hours ; now it was 
getting cold feet. 

IG-Metall was the prime sponsor of a 
35-hour demand, not because it was thee 
most militant union, but because it is 
West Germany’s biggest. 6 other unions 
were involved, and 200,000 workers had 
taken action. IG-Metall’s membership was 
opposed to the calling-off of the strikes, 
but the union trotted out the usual 
argument to dampen militancy : “We 


BELGIUM 



The general strike in Belgium last Sept¬ 
ember over austerity measures was 
derailed by the unions which left a great 
deal of resentment among the workers.- 
Again virtually unreported in the British 
press, a second general strike erupted 
followed by days of action, including 
demonstrations and riots in Brussels. 

The austerity programme was part of a 
3-year plan by a centre-right government. 
The hardship heaped on the Belgian 
working class, with unemployment 
already 15%, is partly a result of the 
scrapping of wage indexation to keep pay 


could be facing the biggest defeat for 
organised labour for many years.’’ The 
union was quite happy to lead the 
workers to defeat without a fight. 

It was workers in the militant print 
union IG-Druck who stepped up the 
tempo with a series of wfldcat strikes and 

disruption in the national and provincial 
press. Because of pressure from the 
regions, IG-Metall convened a special 
delegate conference, which voted for a 
strike ballot. A week later, the union 
executive aimounced that this would be 
held in a further weeks’ time, thus carving 
out a 3-week cooling-off period since the 
previous strikes. Opinion polls showed 
only 30% in favour of a strike. Since 75% 
would be required, the union hoped that 
matters would be left at peaceable negot¬ 
iation. Also, ballots would be held in only 
3 regions, and at different times, limiting 
the potential for a national strike move¬ 
ment. Other regions would merely stage 
supportive or token actions. 

On May Day, a 100,000 strong rally 
indicated growing enthusiasm for a fight 
rather than tokenism. IG-Druck, with 
145,000 members, called for an immed¬ 
iate strike on the papers. 20 were stopped 
an d 25 disrupted. When the IG-Metall 
ballots came out in favour of a strike, the 
. union called out 13,000 workers in select¬ 
ive strHces at 14 car component factories 
— emphasising all the while that this was 
a gentle application of pressure. There 
was to be no direct disruption of car 
plants ; they only wanted to resume talks. 

The employers responded with the 
threat of lock-outs if supplies of compon¬ 
ents dried up. BMW proposed a complete 
shutdown of 4 plants employing 30,000, 

- and Audi 2 employing 17,500. Daimler 
Benz, Porsche, Opel and Volkwagen 
(who threatened to close their plant in 
Belgium) took a similar stance. This 
esc^ated the dispute, and IG-Metall was 
obliged to call out 11,000 woricers at 
Daimler after 20,000 had been laid off. 
This was the first action directly against 


2% below inflation. The government is 
also pushing through cuts in social 
security benefits. This is all justified as 
“in the national interest’’. The working 
class is evidently expected to follow the 
lead of the royal family, who have 
accepted a pay freeze, aiid government 
ministers, who have taken a 10% cut in 
their salaries. The trade union response 
has been to call various stoppages and 
demonstrations, one month against wage 
cuts, the next against unemployment. 
Belgian employers are complaining that 
the government has no strategy to raise 
productivity — a clear warning that 
there is worse to come. 


car plants. 

IG-Druck stepped up the action with 
newspapers and magazines disrupted in 
150 plants. Woricers in heavy industry 
in the Ruhr began stoppages. DAG — 
the white collar union — called for a 
national strike ballot. The banking and 
insurance union called a strike, and the 
trade union federation called on all 14 
member unions to stage “sympathy stop¬ 
pages’’ against the lock-outs. 

As we go to press, 70,000 are laid off 
with 14,000 on strike in 19 component 
firms. The Federal Labour Office has 
refused to pay unemployment benefit to 
those locked out. A demonstration is 
planned in Bonn for May 28th, by which 
time all car production may have 
stopped. 

The dispute has already cost £1 billion 
in lost car production. The government 
has called for new negotiations, saying 
that even a short strike will set back a 
West German economic recovery 
dependent on car exports. Now, the 
employers have said they will meet the 
unions without preconditions, going back 
on their previous refusal to discuss any 
cut in the woricing week. 

Whether the workers stand to gain 
anything from this situation will depend 
not just on their willingness to take 
action, but on their ability to cut through 
the swathes of mystification in which 
both unions and bosses have been 
wrapping the real issues. Any Mctory’ 
along the lines of a shorter working week 
could turn out to be worse than hollow, 
unless it is accompanied by fierce resist¬ 
ance to speed-ups and redundancies. 
French woricers have already found this 
out : the 39-hour week introduced by the 
Mittei^d government, and hailed by the 
socialists as a blow against unemploy¬ 
ment, has merely helped the bosses 
raise the rate of exploitation without 
touching the unemployment statistics 
at all. 
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OVER THEIR 
DEAD BODIES 


An undisguised, but probably temporary, setback for 
the Western Bloc has taken place. The withdrawal of the 
^Multinational Peacekeeping Forces’ and collapse of the 
American-sponsored Lebanese army demonstrates, not 
so much the cleverness of Syrian policy — although the 
Syrians have been the main beneficiaries — as the 
failure of the Reagan administration to exploit an 
opportunity to solidify a united'front against the 
dwindling Soviet Bloc proxies in the region. 

However, America has made it clear that it is still the strong¬ 
est superpower. Since passing the last bench-mark in the present 
decline of the world cq)italist system (the 1981-82 depression), 
the U.S. ruling class has succeeded in shunting the main burden 
of hardship elsewhere, sponsoring a ‘recovery’ at home whilst 
tightening its stranglehold on the worid’s debtor countries. The 
illusion of a vibrant domestic economy is essential to any 
American government wanting to secure public support for an 
advance against the (other) “Evil Empire”. 

. In the Caribbean and Central America, Reagan foolishly over¬ 
played a strong hand with his plan to mine Nicaraguan waters. 

But U.S. confidence is high with its establishment of a permanent 
military outpost in Honduras, the rearmament of Guatemala, the 
encUrclement of Nicaragua, and last October’s invasion of 
Grenada. The hope is that the passage of the Kissinger Report’s 
recommendations — huge injections of military and economic 
aid — will neutralise the ‘problem’ for the moment. The 
Sandinistas and the El, Salvador left have come to understand 
that the U.S. is no^‘paper tiger’, and are keen to avoid a direct 
confrontation. With their smiling stalinist faces, the ruling 
bureaucratic honchos of the FSLN and the FMLN are tighten¬ 
ing the noose of state power around the neck of the proletariat, 
now that, the task of building the gibbet of ‘national liberation’ 
is almost complete. 

Meanwhile, Eastern Bloc ventures into Chad and Namibia by 
Soviet allies Libya and Angola/Mozambique have been checked 
by France and South Africa respectively. Moscqw’s influence in 
Iran — the Tudeh Party — is being physically liquidated as a 
reward for its fidelity to the MuUah regime. 

The Russians are further bogged down in Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia, and seem unlikely to gain from the carnage of the 
Iran-Iraq war : both blocs are allowing the two states to slog it 
out, and so far have succeeded in ‘containing’ the conflict, whilst 
the cash registers of the world’s arms dealers ring up another sale 
with every death. ^ 



But the biggest reverse for the Russian Bloc came with the 
siting of NATO’s new Pershing II and Cruise missiles, only 
minutes’ flying time from the seat of Soviet power. 

With the Soviet Union in retreat along a number of fronts, the 
West also holds the best hand in the Middle East. The 1982 Israeli 
invasion removed an erstwhile Russian ally from the area — the 
Palestine liberation Organisation — leaving an estimated 12,000 
civilians dead. Subsequent events left the PLO divided into pro- 
Westem (Arafat) and pro-Eastern (Abu Saleh) factions. 
‘Moderate’ (i.e. pro-Westem) Arab powers — Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Jordan, Iraq and now the pro-Arafat PLO have been brought 
closer together. Egypt has been re-instated as a member of the 
Islamic Conference Organisation, and along with Jordan is eagerly 
awaiting massive shipments of modern U.S. armaments. With a 
little smooth power-brokerage (which is not Reagan’s strong suit) 
this new Arab combine could reach a modus vivendi with Israel 
and shore up Western interests against Syria and Islamic 
irrationalist fundamentalism. 

In the light of these favourable developments, the failure to 
sort out the Lebanon underscores the ineptness of American 
foreign policy when it comes to securing strategic compromises 
from its allies. Military options have been to the fore where 
political and economic inducements, like the Kissinger plan in 
Central America, should have been in the offing (with perhaps 
the Saudi treasury to foot the bill!) The American ruling class 
may yet opt for a more skilled diplomatic management in the 
White House in 1984 — after Carter’s puffed-up moralism and 
Reagan’s bluff and bluster, they must be looking for a new Tricky 
Dickie. 

Let’s outline some of the main events in the Mid-East in the 
past two years. In Jime 1982, with Alexander Haig at the helm of 
U.S. foreign policy, the Israeli army under the then defence 
secretary Ariel Sharon was given the green light to strike intoj 
Lebanon and knock out two Soviet allies, the PLO and the 













Syrians. This attempt to achieve a “strategic concensus” was 
initially successful : the Syrian air force .and ground defences 
were wiped out; the PLO was pushed back to Beirut, bombarded 
for 30 days, and finally forced to evacuate from Lebanon by sea. 
The first contingent of U.S. marines was sent into Beirut during 
August 1982 to supervise the removal of the Palestinian militias. 
The political supremacy of the pro-Westem Christian Maronite 
Phalange party, centred on the Gemayel clan, was assured by 
Israeli force of arms. 

On September 1st, Reagan announced a plan to implement 
what then seemed possible : a political state for Arafat and Co., 
in conjunction with Jordan, on the West Bank and in Gaza. 
Yasser Arafat himself travelled to Amman to confer with Jordan’s 
King Hussein — the author of the Black September massacre of 
1970 when he turned his Bedouin troops on Palestinian refugee 
camps in the West Bank. Arafat seemed to be cozying up to the 
idea of a Western-sponsored solution to the ‘Palestine Question’. 
This was against the stated wishes of both the PLO executive and 
the Arab League resolution on Palestine. 

But newly-elected Lebanese President Bashir Gemayel, the 
chief of the Maronite militia, was assassinated and replaced by his 
more urbane and less ruthless brother Amin. Several days later 
900 Palestinian civilians were slaughtered in the Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps by Israeli-sponsored Christian troops under Saad 
Haddad. The Marines were sent back to Beirut in late September 
’82, ostensibly as a “peace-keeping” force. Troops from other 
Western Bloc countries — Italy, France and Britain — were duly 
added. But at this stage, only a massive army of occupation could 
have imposed a pax americana on Lebanon. As it was, the 
Americans tried to build up Gemayel’s power in and around 
Beirut. But they failed to puU off the political initiative that 
might have compensated for Gemayel’s inability to present 
himself as anything other than a purely factional leader, and 
might have persuaded Israel to pull out of Lebanon in concert 
with Syria. 

Syria began to rearm. A £1.5 billion arms deal was struck with 
Russia, including new advanced surface-to-air missiles, a 
computerised ground control system, more artillery and tanks. 
Russia also sent 7,000 military advisers and technicians. Syria 
then proceeded to rearm PLO guerillas in the Bekaa Valley who 
were disenchanted with the moderating Arafat. Syria’s own 
imperialist ambitions in the area consist of retrieving the Golan 
Heights from Israel and reestablishing the Lebanon as its 
traditional satrapy. Hafez al Assad, the Butcher of Hama (in 
April 1981, 10,000 opponents of the Ba’athist regime were 
slaughtered in the suppression of widespread revolts), simply 
wants to be Godfather of the Arab world. 


On May 17th 1983, an Israel-Lebanon accord was concluded 
seeking the withdrawal of the Israeli army in return for 
guarantees of Israel’s border security. This deal was based on the 



Try one of our Shi ite Sure is a great official barbecue Gemayel 

Kebabs Mr President 



assumption that the Lebanese army was strong enough to occupy 
the zone to be vacated by the Israeli army. This would depend on 
the government’s ability to present its armed forces as a truly 
‘national’, as opposed to merely factional body. But the Maronite 
faction of the Lebanese bourgeoisie had made no concessions to 
the disenfranchised Shiite Muslims and Druze ; nor had the 
Syrians been consulted. The central government continued to be 
locked into the 1943 political covenant, which legally guaranteed 
Christian predominance, something which no longer reflected 
population realities. Syria beg^ to supply arms to those 
disgruntled groups excluded from representation. The Lebanese 
opposition demanded its ‘fair share’ of state power and the 
profits from commerce, finance etc. that this might bring. This 
prospect, dressed up in religious sanctimony, ‘self-determination’ 
or whatever, is, in truth, what the Shiite militiamen of Nabih 
Bern’s Amal, and Druze fighters of Walid Jumblatt’s ‘Progressive 
Socialist Party’, have been fighting and dying for. From an article 
in the New York Times, February 9th 1984, we find the 
following lines : 


“The security committee statement issued over the state run 
Beirut radio, now under the influence of the bands of West 
Beirut militias, also declared that as of Thursday (Feb. 9th) 
“all police duties in West Beirut will be handled by remaining 
elements of the Government's internal security force". It 
warned gunmen against any violation of private property or 
theft of government or army equipment. ” 


Such are the radical politics of the National Salvation Front! 

In September, Begin retired and was replaced as Israeli prime 
minister by fellow Irgun terrorist Yitzhak Shamir. As their 
occupation army continued to take casualties from guerilla 
assaults, the Labour Party and ‘Peace Now’ opposition made 
headway. The economy was in a shambles ; inflation ran at 140% 
during 1983, the foreign debt was 22 billion dollars, and social . 
benefits were slashed by 950 million dollars. Strikes within the 
country were intensifying and the Shamir government, recognis¬ 
ing its inability to justify its military occupation in the light of 
domestic austerity and the. workers’ response to it, was forced 
to withdraw its troops south from the Shouf mountains to the 
Awali River. This left the Christian Phalange/Lebanese army and 
the Druze militias to fight it out for control of the Shouf area. 

It was during this period that U.S. naval gunfire was first used 
on behalf of the Gemayel government. On October 23rd, 1983 
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the Americans and French marines paid the price for these overt 
acts of belligerence in the civil war ; 300 lay dead after a suicide 
truck bombing. Reagan’s immediate response was to raise the 
stakes dramatically i stability in Lebanon, he said, ‘‘is central to 
(American) credibility on a ^obal scale”. But at the peace talks 
which began in November at Vienna, the Christian faction still 
made no effective concessions to their Muslim and Druze adver¬ 
saries. Again, the Reagan administration failed to press home the 
need for its Maronite allies to broaden the base of the regime. 

Also in November, the mutinies by supporters of Fateh, the 
majority party of the PLO (see inset), turned into open rebellion. 
Led by Abu Saleh and Abu Musa, and with material and 
prop^anda support from Syria and Libya, the rebels succeeded 
in pushing Arafat’s irregulars out of the Be aa Valley and back to 
^' the northern Lebanese port of Tripoli. Again, Arafat was saved 
only by his new Western Bloc friends — in this instance, Greece 
and France. 

So the “Peacekeeping Force” left Beirut in total disarray, 
abandoning their former positions to the Shia mihtias. The 
British made off so fast that they left two lorries on the 
quayside at Jounieh, the keys still in the ignition. American 
credibility was also forgotten in the rush to get out. And, as the 
Iran-lraq war hotted up, the statements from the White House 
warning that the U.S. would never allow the straits of Hormuz 
tp be closed rang hollow. In Lebanon, as in El Salvador, U.S. 
military clout could not be translated into political power in 
the absence of a real bourgeois democracy. 

The Syrians now intervened, hoping to achieve what the 
Americans and the Israelis could not. Deserted by his allies, 
Gemayel had to sue for peace with the Muslim militias. Only the 
Syrians had the power to police a ceasefire ; the price Gemayel 
had to pay was the abandonment of last year’s May 17th treaty 
with Israel. Nabih Berri and Walid Jumblatt, realising that their 
Syrian backers now had everything to g^n from a deal with 
Gemayel, endured two days of humiliation from President 
Assad in Damascus, and were forced, on March 4th, to drop 
their demands for the Lebanese president’s resignation in return 
for further reconcihation talks. The ensuing discussions at 
Lausanne broke up in disarray on March 20th, in spite of Syria’s 
desperate attempts to set the seal on the political victory it had 
won by imposing a (by Lebanese standards) fairly secure cease¬ 
fire. Nevertheless, the foundations had been laid for the estab¬ 
lishment of a government of national unity - and by the second 
week in May the Lebanese bourgeoisie appeared to have cobbled 
together a deal under the premiership of Rashid Karami. The only 
major political leader still unhappy about the carve-up of state 
power at this stage was Suleiman Franjieh, the pro-Syrian but 
Maronite former president, and deadly rival of the Gemayel clan. 

The recent events in Lebanon undoubtedly represent a 


NOTES 


THE 

PLO 


The events of 194748 discredited the traditional leadership 
of the Palestinian Arabs, the Arab Higher Committee and its 
figurehead, the Mufti of Jerusalem. 

In the early ’50s, Palestinian nationalist activity tended to be 
submerged in the political trends of those neighbouring Arab 
countries administering what remained of the former British 
mandate territories : for example, Nasserism in the Egyptian 
controlled Gaza Strip, Ba’athism in the Syrian administered 
al-Himma, and the Jordanian Hashemite regime. Palestinian 
hopes were tied to pan-arabism. 

Following the 1956 Israeli occupation of Sinai and the Gaza 
Strip, groups exclusively dedicated to the ‘liberation’ of 
Palestine emerged, notably al-Fatah. 

Two events created a suitable environment for these groups 
to develop. Firstly, the break-up of the short-lived United Arab 
Republic of Egypt and Syria, which confounded the ambitions 
of pan-arabist Palestinians. Secondly, the success of the Algerian 
War of Independence in 1962, which suggested that Arab unity 
was not a necessary condition for the removal of a colonialist 
presence. 

Arab-lsraeli tensions worsened in the mid-60s. In 1964 the 
First Arab Summit Conference was convened to discuss Israel’s 
plan to divert part of the Jordan river. It was here that the first 
steps were taken towards a convocation of a Palestine National 
Council under Ahmad Shuqairy, Palestine’s representative at the 
Arab League. 

The PNC — composed mostly of Palestinian businessmen, 
bureaucrats and professionals, as well as members of the 
Jordanian parliament — met at Jerusalem in May 1964. 

The guerilla organisations remained critical of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation which was officially proclaimed by the 
PNC on June 1st 1964. They claimed the PLO would be used by 
the Arab states to contain Palestinian nationalism within official 
diplomatic chaimels. Banned from activity in Jordan, the PLO 
found itself pushed into an increasingly militant posture by the 
Syrians, who manipulated the PLO as a pawn in its own quarrels 
with King Hussein. 

, t 

At the same time, the prestige won by the dozens of 
commando groups in their operations against Israe compelled 
the PLO to adopt a ‘revolutionary’ rhetoric that does not trip 
easily off the tongues of bourgeois dignitaries. In late 1966 
Shuqairy announced the replacement of the PLO’s executive 
committee with a ‘Revolutionary Council’ that could attract 
guerilla representatives — though some, notably al-Fatah, 
remained aloof. But time had run out for Shu(|airy’s leadership. 
The war of 1967 left it totally discreadited. Israel occupied the 
whole of the former mandated territory. And whilst the 
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guerilla organisations could not point to any important 
successes, they could not be tamislied with tlie same accusations 
of ineptitude directed against the regular armies. 



Al-Fatah now picked its moment to confront the PLO with 
a united front of the guerilla armies. A meeting between the 
PLO, Fatah, and George Habash’s Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, in Beirut, March 1968, agreed that the 
commandos should have half the seats in a new PNC. 

Having secured these concessions, al-Fatah then turned 
agains t the PFLP, accusing its forces of having deserted the field 
at the battle of Karameh. By February 1969 the formal leader¬ 
ship of the PLO was in the hands of the commandos, with al- 
Fatah the dominant voice in the PNC, and its leader, Yasser 
Aratfat, elected chairman of the new executive. 

I 

Arafat’s strategy had been brilliant, bearing the hallmarks 
of a backstabbing statesman of international stature, fronted 
by a rhetoric which knew exactly when to be ‘militant and 
when to be ‘practical’. At the PNC’s fourth session in July 
1968 Fatah attacked the autocratic power of the chairman 
which had characterised the PLO under Shuqairy, and 
succeeded in making the executive subordinate to the legislat¬ 
ure (PNC) in the classic style of bourgeois representative demo¬ 
cracy. But, having outbid the other commando groups, Fatah’s 
domination of the PNC guaranteed Arafat’s supremacy, and 
power far in excess of the old guard. 

The jealousies and rivalries he generated may have returned 
to haunt Arafat, but for the time being the new-found 
radicalism in opposition of George Habash and co. rang hollow, 
after their dealings with the pre-1968 leadership. Habash 
followed his party’s leftward trend (it adopted a Marxist 
ideology at its conference in August 1968, when Habash was in 
prison), but he could not prevent breakaways by more ‘radical’ 
groups, some of which embraced Trotskyism as well as ultra¬ 
nationalism. The PFLP forms the main opposition to Fatah in 
the PLO. 

Since its establishment, the PLO has attained an institutional 
sophistication comparable to any small state. Like other states, 
its stability is built upon its ‘legitimacy’ in the eyes of the 
people it claims to represent. This allows it to tax Palestinians in 
friendly Arab countries, and enforce ‘contributions’ elsewhere. 
These financial resources are administered by the ‘Palestine 
National Fund’, or Treasury, to pay for the standing army 
(PLA) — the guerilla units continue to act autonomously — and 
the PLO’s educational, medical and propagandist activities. 

Although the Palestinians are frequently referred to as a ‘nation 
without a territory’, the PLO operates in much the same way as 
£my other state, in the areas where it holds sway. This has 
often drawn it into conflict with the local establishment, in 
Lebanon, Jordan and elsewhere, which has perceived a threat to 
its own institutions of state. 


reverse for the United States. The pressures for an Israeli with¬ 
drawal will grow and although it will not be presented as such, 
the Israeli state will have to face up to its first ever military 
defeat. Syrian power has been consolidated. We should not under¬ 
estimate the stupidity of the present U.S. administration. But it 
has probably learnt by now that the Lebanon is not a gateway to 
a Western-imposed Middle-East settlement, and that it needs more 
allies than Israel to police the region. 

The recent talks between King Hussein of Jordan and Yasser 
Arafat, following the recall of the Jordanian parliament including 
its West Bank MP.s, raises once more the possibility of a new 
Western initiative biult around the ‘moderate’ Arab states. King 
Hussein has made it clear that he would be prepared to make con¬ 
cessions to a new Labour administration in Israel, in return for 
progress on the West Bank after the coming elections. With his 
own electoral prospects to worry about, Reagan is not yet ready 
to put the Jewish vote in jeopardy by responding to the hints 
from Amman in person. But with no less a personage than the 
Old Bag of Windsor to run his diplomatic errands, the message 
should have got through. 

Slo long as they remain passive, or dominated by bourgeois 
politics, proletarians will remain the objects of history, unable to 
shape their own destiny, in the Middle East as elsewhere. But 
there is much to learn about the nature of bourgeois politics in a 
country such as the Lebanon, where the political processes of 
bour^ois democracy are not established, and the various 
political leaders are less able to cover up the jealousies and rival¬ 
ries that go on in the name of ‘public service’. But so long as the 
reality of ‘living’ in the Lebanon is death, misery and terror, the 
television networies, as instruments of bourgeois domination and 
mystification par excellence, will continue to portray it all as 
some thing which should make us grateful for our own ‘peaceful’ 
alienation and democratic way of ‘life’ — something which, when 
it comes to it, will be really worth fighting and dying for. 

A lar^e part of this article was based on, or lifted wholesale 
from, another which pas sent to us in February by the 
Tampa Workers Affinity Group. TWAG can be contacted at: 

P.O. Box 16000, S.G. / Tampa / Fla. 33687 / U.S.A. 
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REAGAN IS coming to town on June 7. 
Which means one thing is certain — 
there will be more huff, puff and guff 
from the “opposition” than if the devU 
announced he was weekending in Salt 
Lake City. 

The Labour Party and its leftist hangers 
on will be demanding an end to the 
reactionary L ;agan-Thatcher Axis, and 
the senseless dogmas of Monetarism, 
which are destroying our vital indust¬ 
ries, the lifeblood of the nation we hold 
so dear. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
will be pulling out its big guns for the 
occasion. They intend to tell Reagan, 
in no uncertain terms, that unless he 
takes his cruise missiles back with him, 
there will be BIG trouble. Didn’t he 
know that Britons never, never shall be 
slaves? Yes, the mass die-ins will go on 
until the message sinks through his thick 
head that nuclear war is not a good 
thing. 

We, too, say quite unreservedly, that we 
are not happy to see Reagan. “But 
what is this?” you ask. “Has Workers’ 
Playtime finally gone soft in the head? 
Have they abandoned their incisive 
proletarian critique and thrown in their 
lot with the left? Don’t they know that 
Reagan is simply a figurehead for the 
U.S. and western imperialism?” 

The answer is that we want to see 
Reagan (and the other world leaders, 
including socialists like Mitterrand and 


Craxi) get the only welcome they 
deserve: NOT one of protest, but one 
of outright hostility. Our answer is that 
no bourgeois politician, let alone 
those at the top of the pyramid, should 
feel free to travel anywhere unmolested 
and unthreatened. 

* 

But this does not place us alongside 
the miserable band of leftist hacks or 
the ranks of grubby peaceniks. 

The left deliberately concentrates its 
attacks on figureheads such as Reagan. 
The intention is to impress on people 
the idea that Reagan is the only prob¬ 
lem, American imperialism is the only 
imperialism, and western or U.S. backed 
capitalism is the only capitalism. This is 
hardly surprising. 

The Labour Party wants us to believe 
that electing a government ideologically 
opposed to Thatcher and Reagan (i.e. 
a Labour government) is the way to 
fight capitalism. Labour’s leftist allies 
may only give “critical” or “cond¬ 
itional” support to this great project, 
but they too bolster this socialist re¬ 
formism. Their argument is that That- 

r 

cherism/Reaganism represents a creep¬ 
ing fascism, and that the fight for social¬ 
ism begins with the defence of dem¬ 
ocracy. And so their anti-Reaganism 
ends up being another line of defence 
for capitalism, an alternative ideology 
to defend our misery and exploitation. 

CND likes to portray Reagan as the 
^macho cowboy who thinks he can ride 


rinto Europe for the big shoot-out. 
But they are the prisoners of their own 
phony imagery. They merely want to 
update the cinema cliche, so that the 
tough guy gets put in his place with a 
few moral platitudes. 

BEYOND ANTI-REAGANISM: 
ANTI-CAPITALISM 

Yet these summits are a suitable target 
for our anger. From June 7-9 they will 
be telling US that the major western 
industrialised powers have come through 
the recession, and that prosperity is 
around the comer. They will be telling 
EACH OTHER that they need one last 
effort, and the balance of class forces 
will be turned decisively against the 
proletariat. They will be telling US 
that the west has closed ranks against 
the “Evil Empire”, and peace through 
strength is guaranteed. But they will be 
telling EACH OTHER that if there is a 
major hitch to their projected economic 
upturn, the war machine is in good 
mnning order. 

And so, wearing our heaviest steel- • 
capped boots, let’s kick shit out of this 
summer picnic. It’s not our moral out¬ 
rage we want to impress on “our 
leaders”, just the tread of our footwear. 
Oiur message should not be for the pol¬ 
iticians, but for our fellow proletarians 
internationally — that we are taking 
up the fight. For the world’s premiers 
and heads of state, we have only one 
thing to say: GET CANCER YOU 
SLAGS. 


















